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SEABORNE FORCES SPOT LANDMARKS 


they've already seen in detail.on the rub- 





Today, on every invasion ship go rubber scale 
models of the beachhead. Every man now knows 
the battle ground before the battle starts. 


You’re looking at a beachhead. There’s the blue 
sea...the buff-colored beach...the barrier reef... 
the emerald palms. An officer is pointing out gun 
emplacements, air fields, roads...even rocks...and 
you study them well, for your life may depend upon 
your knowledge of every foot of enemy ground. 

Yet strangely enough, it isn’t actual land you’re 
looking at. It’s a model, an amazing three-dimen- 
sional map of the invasion coast—tinted, detail- 
perfect, made of rubber! 


The Navy knew that countless lives could be 


map... map... 





@® SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE...TO SPEED VICTORY! 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY © 


SOMETHING NEW 
IN WAR 


MADE OF RUBBER 


AIRBORNE FORCES RECOGNIZE TERRAIN, 


already familiar from study of the rubber 






saved if every man in every invasion force could 
have the advantages of studying these models. It 
meant models by the hundreds. But knowing how 
United States Rubber Company welcomes any job 
that helps save our fighting men, they came to our 
rubber experts. 


Rubber beachheads were new to us. However, 
rubber beach wear—colored bathing caps, suits and 
shoes—was not. Out of the vast reservoir of skill 
and science gained in making these products, the 
way was worked out to make rubber beachheads 
quickly, accurately, in quantity. The result? Some- 
thing new in war; thousands of models, accurate, 
unbreakable, waterproof...and so light they can 
actually be flown to our forces. 


minimum losses! 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 


RUBBER MAPS HELP SAVE LIVES! 


Familiarity with enemy territory means 
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VENTS Hae BES OTRO He. 


OTTO KRUG who took over WPB ''temporarily'' during Don Nelson's China trip has 
already moved into Nelson's old office in social security bldg. here. 


PEACE PLANS will probably be plotted in Quebec during the next three weeks. 
Advance information indicates that conference scheduled there soon 
will be bigger, more impressive than one held there 13 months ago..... 
Republicans are wailing that FDR is up to his old trick of ''headline 
stealing'' because, they hear, conference is scheduled just about the 
time Dewey starts west on his first campaign trip. If conference is 
as important as it seems to be, Dewey may go to Quebec himself. 


IS CORDELL HULL in Latin-America's ''Doghouse''? Latin-American diplomats in 
Washington say that Brazil now considers Hull policy toward Argentina 
unjustified and ''fears creation of a precedent dangerous to the 
independence of all Latin-American republics.'' 


GHOST OF LEPKE, the New York mobster, is going to walk during the presidential 
Campaign. Story is that Dewey forces will tie him up with some of 
the left-wing labor crowd. 


WENDELL WILLKIE'S FRIENDS are letting it be known that Mr. Willkie has been 
offered the job of Sec'y of State in FDR's fourth-term. White House 
circle won't confirm or deny the brag. Dewey circle is inclined to 
sniff that Willkie is fishing for the same sort of an offer from 
the Republican candidate. 


INSECTICIDE BOMB that will show up on dime-store counters after the war will 
be about the size of a man's thumb, will cost 25 cents. 


DEHYDRATED VEGETABLES will be piled up like cord=wood in most groéery stores 
if war ends within next three months. Total production of de- 
hydrated vegetables this year is estimated at 277,000,000 lbs., com-— 
pared to normal peace—time production of 1,000, 000 lbs. 


EASE-—OFF ON CREDIT BUYING is being worked out by OPA and the Federal Reserve. 
Idea, pushed by business interests, is to get away from the one- 
third-cash rule so that more spending will be diverted into household- 
goods channels. Cynics declare that this may be part of a-plan to 
sell off a lot of the ''use me once and I'll fall apart'' junk. manu- 
factured for civilian use during the past year. 


- TURKEY ABUNDANCE is in sight for Thanksgiving and Christmas. Turkey crop 
this year is estimated at 35,666,000 birds. 


MOSCOW RADIO has been attacking British policy in India. At the same time, 
British press is attacking USSR policy toward Poland. Other British 
sources claim that USSR fears U.S.A.-Latin America combine more than 
it fears British Empire. Looks as though they'll have to frisk all 
the boys as they come in for the peace conference. 


IN PROSPECT: end of most food rationing before election day, if Germany gives 
. up by then; no announcement of 1945 crop—goals by war foods adminis-— 
| tration until after election. 


TENNESSEE DEMOCRATS face a stiff fight this year within own party. CIO 
strength has grown by leaps and bounds there. Most of state's con- 
) gressional candidates are anti-CIO. The famous ''Crump Machine'' 
) in Memphis is holding a series of strategy meetings on the problem. 
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Capitalist 
.-- American Style 


He’s in business for himself, this kid. 


He invests his own money in his newspapers 
because he has confidence in his own ability to 
sell them at a profit. 


He has learned by experience that business grows 
through hard work, salesmanship and thrift. 


He gets plenty of hard knocks—but profits by them. 


He knows what competition means—and has 
learned to meet it. 


He uses his wits. 

He gets ahead. 

He is capitalist, laborer and consumer combined. 
He is typically American. 


Multiply this boy by millions—and you'll see 
what makes America tick. 
* * * 


We're all capitalists in America. We don’t wear 
cut-away coats and plug hats. We wear overalls — 
work in our shirt sleeves. 


We carry life insurance, or have savings accounts, 
or hold war bonds, or own farms, garages, fruit 
stands, drug stores, or other businesses— large 
and small. And as capitalists we are all interested 
in a fair return on our money. 


All of us labor for a living. And as laborers we 
are all interested in making as much money as 
possible by producing more goods and services 
for more people. 


At the same time we are all consumers. We buy 
food, clothing, shelter, luxuries. And as con- 
sumers we are interested in fair prices, honest 
values, good service. 


Like the newsboy, each one of us is a combination 
of capitalist, laborer and consumer. 
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Each of us is free to take his own future in his 
own hands—and pull himself up by his boot- 
straps. That is the grand American privilege. It 
makes newsboys into business men—shop workers 
into industrial leaders and successful farmers 
out of chore boys. 


* * * 


There are no restrictions on ability in America 
—and there must be none. 


For as business, industry and agriculture grow in 

this country, more jobs are created. More people 
benefit. More men, starting at the bottom, reach ' 
the top. New products are made. Production goes 

up. Prosperity follows. Higher standards of living 

are provided for more people. A desire for still 
better things is created. 


That’s progress. That’s free enterprise. That's 
AMERICA, 
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Skokie Teaches 


“THE WORLD 
OF WORK” 





ETURN of 25,650,000 high and ele- 

mentary school pupils to classrooms 
this month brings the nation’s educators 
face to face with what may well prove to 
be their biggest problem—preparing pupils 
to take their proper places in a vastly 
changed world. 

But one school recognized this problem 
long ago and did something about it. That 
was Winnetka, Ill., where Skokie Junior 
high school went into business—and gov- 
ernment—on its own hook. Here is the 
history of the Skokie plan, operated the 
last school year and resumed this fall: 

The idea was to set up a miniature 
community, according to Winnetka’s As- 
sociate School Supt. S. R. Logan, with 
enterprises paralleling those of the nation 
and world at large. Result was establish- 
ment of an insurance company, livestock 
concern, credit union-bank, conservation 
authority, cooperative store, factory. The 
plan went further, it delved into such 
governmental functions as taxation. 

Teacher participation was only inci- 
dental. All organizational work was done 
by the students and has led to studies 
seldom touched in junior high schools. 

For example, no business enterprise 
was started until thoroughly discussed in 
Student Council, classroom courses inaugu- 
rated and field trips made to Chicago’s 
great firms and industries to get ideas. 

First formed was the Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. It followed breaking of dishes 
by two girls which prompted a student 
to cry out: “We need insurance!” 

The students got the assistance of an 
insurance broker in setting up their com- 
pany. Policies covering dish breakage 
were first offered on a sliding scale—sc 
for sixth graders, 4c for seventh graders, 


_ and so on. At first, policy holders were 


required to pay 20% for breakage, the 
company 80%. Later an accident preven- 
tion campaign cut losses so much the 
company relieved the student of liability, 
paid all losses itself. At the end of the 
school year policy holders get refunds 
from unexpended surpluses. 

Then students established a credit 
union-bank. First a committee studied 
credit procedure and banking laws. Prime 
purpose was to encourage student thrift 


and discourage the habit of borrowing. 
The Credit Union, as it is called, oper- 
ates under regular mutual (or non-profit ) 
rules. Checks are required for fund with- 
drawals, small loans are made. It also 
serves as a financial clearing house for 
other school corporations and agencies. 
Not all of Skokie’s corporations are 
non-profit firms. One distinctly on the 
profit-making side is the Livestock Cor- 
poration. Students own all the stock, are 
paid dividends out of profits. 
The corporation hatches 


and sells 


chicks; raises, buys, sells, boards rabbits 
and guinea pigs; sells and rents cages; 





buys, prepares, sells the right kind of 
feed for pets; studies and teaches proper 
feeding of pets. Profits go to shareholders. 

The industrial side of the community 
is represented in the Research and Pro- 
duction Co. Students on its “payroll” 
experiment with formulae for various 
products and commercially manufacture 
ink, paste, face cream, perfume, other 
products. Virtually the entire output of the 
“factory” is purchased by the school sys- 
tem and by student-operated stores. 

An example of the community-benefit 
operation is the Co-Operative Store, opened 
by a “corporation for profit” to supply 
students with such things as candy, paper, 
pencils, etc. Later, its plan of operation 
was changed and it became a sort of “gov- 
ernment dispensary” (public ownership) 
operated by the Student Council. 

Other ventures include the Bureau of 
Bees (BBB operated through the school’s 
biology department), and the Skokie Con- 
servation Authority (SCA). 

BBB was organized to promote nature 
study and to produce honey on a non- 
profit basis. All income goes to school 
treasury. SCA has started a small tree 


nursery, in time hopes to supply various 
schools in Winnetka and outside needs. 

Governmental affairs also provide one 
of the principal studies with student ad- 
ministration vested in the Council, which 
enforces a complete tax system. 

It, like the insurance company, grew 
out of an obvious need. Considerable tam- 
pering with bicycles ridden to school was 
reported. A “police force” was deemed 
necessary and it was decided to establish 
one. Voluntary policing was not successful 
so employment of policemen was ordered. 

Immediately, the problem of payment 
of wages to the policemen arose. The 
Council decided the bicycle owners should 
pay for this protection, 

Accordingly, the first tax levied was 
a license to use the school’s parking fa- 
cilities, set at 8¢ monthly per bicycle. 
When the problem of misuse arose—over- 
night parking, failure to park properly, etc. 
—a penalty tax “law” was enacted. 

From time to time, it was found that 
other levies were necessary to meet the 
budget for other “government” activities. 
These usually were small and were levied 
against students who would benefit most. 

This led to other taxes on the student 
corporations as need arose to keep the 
“government” budget in balance. 

Winnetka officiale say the scheme has 
shown these results: (1) It broadens 
teachers, integrates subjects, visualizes 
teaching; (2) it unites teachers, children, 
parents, thus integrates the community; 
(3) it imbues children with the spirit of 
democracy and teaches the principles of 
popular sovereignty; (4) it provides per- 
sonal growth from self-dedication to pub- 
lic good; (5) it engages children in life- 
long interests. 














Designing experts of the Army’s Quar- 
termaster Corps were good sports in turn- 
ing out the latest uniform creation for 
WACs. It’s an off-duty winter dress that 
gives the Army gals a little escape from 
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ARMY unbends, off-duty WACs can now relax. 


the strictly tailored military type of gar- 
ment. In fact, it’s casual enough for street 
wear to let them relax a bit. Sticklers for 
. form don’t like it too much, but the 
WACs think it’s swell. 

First to model the new outfit in Wash- 
ington was Pvt. Dorothy Dean (see pic- 
ture), of Takoma Park, Maryland. The 
dress is free to enlisted WACs, but officers 
have to fork over $16.37 to get one. 


* * * 


A lonesome soldier with a hankering to 
get his hands on a cornet led to the open- 
ing of Washington’s unusual Music Can- 
teen for service men and girls. He was 
eyeing a shiny instrument at Kitt’s down- 
town music store. The attendant asked 
him if he would like to try it. 

“Lady, I sure would,” he said. “You 
know, I used to play in an orchestra but 
I haven’t had my hands on one of those 
things in two years.” 

The management took the cue and 
promptly made a deal with the local USO. 
The store provided studios, instruments 
and sheet music free; USO provided hos- 
tesses and secretarial service. 

Overnight this new kind of canteen was 
a tremendous hit. Musicians from service 
outfits stationed in Washington flocked 
in to bang pianos and get together in 
groups for quickie jam sessions. Fifteen 
studios were in demand day and night, 


patrons ranging from lonesome guys hit- 
ting a few hot licks on a harmonica to 
earnest musicians having a try at serious 
chamber music. Now they’re looking 
for more space to enlarge the canteen. 


* ad * 


Rep. Mike Monroney, of Oklahoma 
City, sponsor of a joint resolution to 
streamline Congress, charges that the leg- 
islative branch is trying to run the world’s 
largest business—the U. S. government— 
with mgthods as outmoded as “an old- 
fashioned ledger, quill pen and high 
bookkeeper’s stool.” 

Here’s what Monroney suggests to get 
Congress out of its gaslight era: (1) con- 
solidation of some of the House’s 47 
standing committees, the most recent of 
which was organized in 1894; (2) im- 
provement of committee staffing with the 
possible assignments of a legal expert and 
a specialist to assist major committees; 
(3) development of what he termed the 
“now hopelessly inadequate” legislative 
reference service to make research mate- 
rial on current issues available to con- 
gressmen; and (4) establishment of a 
liaison group between the legislative and 
executive branches of the government. 


* * * 


A group of religious leaders visiting 
Capitol Hill said they had half a million 
signatures of U. S. citizens of every faith 
and background on petitions to the Presi- 
dent and Congress asking for the estab- 
lishment of emergency refugee shelters 
for European Jews in Palestine. The peti- 
tions were presented to members of Con- 
gress at the same time resolutions were 
introduced by Rep. Thomas J. Lane, of 
Mass. and Senator Thomas, of Utah, urg- 
ing the President and the Secretary of 
State to support the move for shelters. 

Present for presentation of the petitions 
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were (see picture, left to right): Rabbi 
Ben Zion Notelevitz, vice-chairman of the 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis; Rabbi Reuben 
Levovitz, New York City; Representative 
Lane; Archbishop Athenogoras, head of 
the Greek Orthodox Church; Rep. John 
W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, Demo- 
cratic leader of the House; Rep. Hugh D. 
Scott, Jr., of Pennsylvania; and Rabbi 
Ephraim E. Yolles, of Pennsylvania. 


x* * * 


Both the oldest and youngest mem- 
bers of the House came through their 
state primary elections for a shot at an- 
other term in November. Rep. Joe Jef- 
ferson Mansfield, 83-year-old Democrat 
of Columbus, Tex., had a_ neck-and- 
neck race but beat out a close opponent. 
His election in November is assured. He 
is the oldest Congressman. Rep. Marion 
T. Bennett, 30-year-old Republican, of 
Springfield, Mo., the youngest, got by 
his primary without opposition, but 
faces a stiff battle. He succeeded his 
father, the late Phil. A. Bennett, in 
Congress last year in a normally Demo- 
cratic district. He will fight to stay. 


* * * 


When Dr. Robert T. Oliver, an official 
of the War Food Administration, and his 
wife stepped into a share-the-ride taxicab 
one evening they nodded” casually to an 
attractive young lady occupant. They were 
amazed to get this tense response: “I want 
very much to get married! Can you help 
me?” Before they could reply, the ex- 
planation was gushing forth. 

“T’m an English citizen,” she said, “in 
this country on a visitor’s passport. I want 
to stay, but the immigration quota’s filled. 
I'll have to go back in a week unless I 
can marry an American.” 

Just then the cab let the girl out before 
the dazed Olivers had a chance to get her 
name. “Anything can happen in Wash- 
ington,” muttered the driver. 


* * * 


Washington’s United Nations Service 
Center, which says it is the largest can- 





RELIGIOUS leaders pose under dome as they petition emergency aid for refugees in Palestine. 
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teen of its kind in the world, has enter- 
tained a lot of visiting, travel-weary, 
bored and lonesome fighting men since it 
opened last October. The millionth was 
Petty Officer 3/c Stanley Wicklund, of 
Boston, stationed at the Naval Air Base, 
Patuxent River, Maryland. 

Wicklund was undecided what to do or 
where to go when his wife and 7-month- 
old son, Bobby, unloaded at the vast 
Union Station. Looking around, they 
bumped into Mrs. Charles Means, of the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services. In 
a moment she had them under her wing, 


guiding them to the Center where all were- 


surprised t6 find they rounded out the first 
million customers. Miss Patricia Hoben, 
Canteen receptionist (see picture), regis- 
tered the Wicklund party. Special cour- 
tesies and attention went with the honor 
of being the millionth. 

The huge Canteen formerly was the 
Capitol Park Hotel. It is now under man- 
agement of Washington’s War Hospitality 
Committee, operating as a voluntary com- 
munity project. It has everything—from 


women who roam the Union Station and 
steer service wives and babies to the Can- 
teen. There await food, bottles, diapers, 
milk, cribs, bassinets, bathinets, play pens 
and toys for the kiddies and rest for the 
travel-weary mothers. Shore Patrol keeps 
order and Army and Navy dispensaries 
are on call in cases of illness. 


* * * 


Rep. Clarence Cannon, parliamentary 
authority of the House, from Elsberry, 
Mo., spent just 6 cents, he reported, to 
get elected in the recent Democratic pri- 
mary. That covered postage on his qual- 
ifying papers. Lester Dell, of Sullivan, 
Mo., put tongue in cheek to chide the 
congressman good naturedly about it. 

“How come so much?” inquires Dell. 
“For years now not a birth or death in the 
district has gone unnoticed by the con- 
gressman. Letters come in the form of 
congratulations and condolences. Election 
to an office in a fraternal group brings out 
his best. He congratulates ‘keepers of the 
golden duck’ just as quickly as he does 





SAILOR WICKLUND, with wife and baby, gets works as big Service Center's millionth guest. 


its own newspaper, Flags Abreast, to a 
free nursery. Washington is such a hub 
for swarms of servicemen of the U. S. 
and allied nations that the Canteen was 
forced to take over an adjoining school 
house, with 345 additional beds. This 
gives the Center a.total of 570 comfort- 
able bunks—and the place is a sell-out 
every night. It’s the capital’s only canteen 
that accepts wives and children along with 
those in uniform. 

Most of the service is free. The rest 
is on a cost basis, including laundry, 
clothes dryers, washing machines, valet 
shops, barber shops and cafeterias. Most 
popular service: the nursery. This is open 
24 hours a day, with two registered nurses, 
a child specialist, 60 volunteer workers. 

Unique feature is the baby ferry com- 
mand. This is a group of uniformed AWVS 


high school graduates. 

“If Mr. Cannon did spend as much as 
6 cents in his campaign, will he please ad- 
vise us just who the two people were in 
the District who had not already heard 
from him and who were important enough 
to merit such a squandering of money?” 


x * * 


Gov. Ellis Arnall, of Georgia, said the 
President sent for him and that they dis- 
cussed freight rates. Whatever his busi- 
ness at the White House was, he took with 
him a copy of Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace’s book, “Democracy Reborn.” It 
might have been just to remind the Presi- 
dent that the man he abandoned at the 
Chicago convention was still tops with the 
Governor of Georgia. Arnall declined com- 
ment on a recent report that he might be 
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GOV. ARNALL, armed with book, sees F.D.R. 


in line for a cabinet post if Roosevelt's 
fourth term bid wins. 

Tucked in the book under Governor 
Arnall’s arms (see picture) as he left the 
White House was a photograph of Arnall 
and his small son with Vice President 
Wallace. It was made when the vice presi- 
dent visited in Georgia recently. While in 
Washington, the governor got the Vice 
President to autograph it for him. 


* * * 


Basil O’Connor, chairman of the 
American Red Cross, reports that with 
the European invasion roaring to a 
climax, 4,000 more nurses are being 
assigned to the Army Nurse Corps this 
month to take care of casualties on all 
fronts. This is the largest monthly requi- 
sition yet received by the Red Cross, 


which recruits nurses for Army and Navy. 
*x* * * 


Some people talk about Presidential 
precedents and White House oddities these 
days—H. O. Bishop, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
collects them. Gems he figured out: 

Lincoln was the first President to wear 
a beard. Grant was the first to sport a 
moustache. Van Buren was the first not 
born a British subject. Franklin Pierce, 
fourteenth President, had 14 letters in his 
name. Tyler’s first wife died in the White 
House where he married his second. Gar- 
field spoke German and made speeches in 
that language. He was, among other 
things, a licensed preacher. 

John Adams was the first to occupy the~ 
White House in Washington. William 
Henry Harrison’s inaugural address was 
the longest-winded—8,578 words. Zachary 
Taylor never voted or held office until he 
was elected President. Monroe studied 
law in Jefferson’s office. 

Washington died in the last year of the 
century, last month of the year, last day 
of the week, and last hour of the day. 
But the one we like best is that Washing- 
ton was the country’s first mule breeder. 











Big Show Starts 


Dewey, FDR take limelight; soldier vote 
row hits Bricker; Truman accepts bid. 


Pre-election campaigning finally went 
big time with everybody getting in their 
licks last week. 

Sen. Harry Truman accepted the Demo- 
cratic vice presidential nomination in a 
speech at Lamar, Mo.,- praising FDR, 
warning against electing a “man who lacks 
experience or is not familiar with world 
affairs” (meaning Dewey). 

Governors of California, Illinois, and 
Connecticut, opened Tom Dewey’s GOP 
campaign with radio talks condemning 
“political bosses,” promising Republicans 
wouldn’t try to buy the election, de- 
manded the CIO’s PAC group be pre- 
vented from doing so. 

With that sendoff, Dewey hopped away 
on a 6,700 mile trip calling’ for seven 
major talks with emphasis on California 
and the West Coast. FDR, not to_be 
outdone, wrote a speech he will give be- 
fore the Teamsters (AFL) Union in Wash- 
ington, Sept. 23, meanwhile getting ready 
for another meeting with Churchill, prob- 
ably in Quebec. 

From New England came Republican 
blasts at FDR. Clarence Buddington 
Kelland, author, blamed Pearl Harbor on 
the Administration; Rep. Everett Dirksen 
(R.-Ill.) snéered at FDR’s Hawaiian trip 
as “political,” charged the Navy was used 
to win votes. Democratic congressmen 
branded these charges “cheap, vicious, 
rotten and dirty.” 

Because GOP Vice Presidential Candi- 
date Bricker had previously refused to act 
to change Ohio law, his state auditor 
claimed soldier votes would be worthless 
since they must be marked with a black 
pencil, None was sent with soldier ballots. 





Wide World 


BACK FROM FRANCE come C/O Leader 
Thomas to deny troops are anti-union minded. 


The Week at Home 





Vice President Wallace returned from 
New England and the South, reported 
“favorable conditions” to FDR. Penn- 
sylvania’s former GOP Gov. Gifford 
Pinchot cast his lot with the Democrats, 
branded Dewey “a raw recruit.” 

Republican National Chairman Brownell 
rapped the PAC, reporting Gary, Ind., 
steel workers balked at giving $1 each for 
PAC’s pro-Roosevelt campaign fund. 


Time Saver 
OPA raises ban on pre-tenderized beef; 


WFA frees 2,500,000 Ibs. of raisins. 


OPA acted last week to save time for 
harried food shoppers. Bans against pre- 
tenderizing ration-free beef were lifted, 
making it possible for butchers to keep 
stocks ready for sale instead of awaiting 
customers’ requests. 

Other action on the food front: War 
Food Administration released 2,500,000 
Ibs. of raisins for civilians; OPA permitted 
a 24¢ increase in the price of the popular 
sized can of California sweet cherries, 
then announced present point values of all 
rationed meats_will continue through Sep- 
tember, but the supply of better grades 
will be smaller. 

Raw dry beans, four types of fruit but- 
ter and prune juice were made ration free; 
points on mixed canned vegetables were 
reduced but increased for pineapple juice, 
small size cans of tomato juice and vacuum 
packed corn. Points also were boosted for 
canned milk and some cheeses. 

In another order OPA ordered reduc- 
tion of gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil prices 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 





President Roosevelt awarded six Con- 
gressional Honor medals at a White House 
ceremony to four Army men and the 
families of two Marines killed in the 
Pacific. It was the largest ceremony of 
its kind since the war. 


Laborites See Troops 
“Leaders” back from French battlefields 
talk of elections, postwar employment. 


Six U.S.A. labor leaders have returned 
from a French battlefield tour convinced 
something is wrong on the wartime home 
front and with a word on elections and 
postwar employment. 

CIO-UAW President R. J. Thomas re- 
ported he found no anti-union sentiment 
among soldiers but “they are opposed to 
strikes,” adding: “The soldiers are talk- 
ing about full employment after the war 
and are insistent that an economy must 
be set up where everyone who wants to 
work can have it.” He said the soldier 
vote will not be large enough to “swing 
the election either way.” 
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Others said the soldiers “are busy be- 
yond comprehension” but not too busy to 
vote and “it is untrue they are damning 
labor unions” any more than business 
monopolies and cartels. AFL’s Frank Fen- 
ton said soldiers will demand “a better 
society and will insist they get a square 
deal on jobs. It behooves Congress to 
find a solution.” 


A-Hunting They Will Go 


WPB lifts restrictions on sale of shells 
to hunters; quotas for farmers boosted. 


Hunters, whose guns long have been 
silent, can take to the field again. WPB 
last week lifted its ban on sale of am- 
munition and at the same time increased 
quotas available to farmers and ranchers 
for their war on predatory animals which 
have been taking a heavy toll of their 
sheep and cattle. 

WPB’s order provides for sale to farm- 
ers, ranchers, hunters of 150 rounds of 
.22 long rifle cartridges, 40 rounds of high 
power, 100 shotgun shells of any gauge. 
Army and Navy overstocking permitted 
the order. 





Racial prejudice has exploded again, 
this time because of an Army order pro- 
hibiting race segregation at Maxwell Field, 
near Montgomery, Ala. Whites protested. 
The Birmingham Baptist Ministers’ con- 
ference (Negro) wrote FDR praising War 
Department’s action. But discontent still 
seethed over the race question. 


Farms for Servicemen 


North Dakota township prepares to aid 
veterans who want to go back to soil. 


Servicemen will find the welcome mat 
rolled out when they return to their homes 
in Shuman Township, Sargent Co., N.D. 
Plans have been completed for aiding all 
veterans who desire to set up farm homes. 

Only two of Shuman’s servicemen have 
farms waiting for them when they return, 
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WORST HAIL STORM in 57 years pelts 


cars and streets with ice in Pueblo, Colo. 


16 others have indicated they want to get 
on the soil as soon as possible. Commit- 
tees of farmers were organized to aid 


those 16, potential farms located, arrange- 


ments made for buildings, financing. 
Taking their cue from Shuman, 38 other 
county units have been organized for sim- 
ilar work and soon every county in the 
state will have committees to aid veterans 
who want to farm. Idea is to avoid pit- 
falls which befell World War I veterans, 


First Line Navy 


65,000 vessels join fleet in 5 years; 
lend-lease transfers total 5. billions. 


Second to none in the world is the 
U.S. Navy today. Since outbreak of war 
in Europe five years ago 65,000 vessels (9 
million tons) have been added to the fleet, 
but still the Navy doesn’t have all the 
ships it needs. 

Revealing this, Secretary Forrestal re- 
ported last week: 36% of the new ships 
were combat vessels, 22% landing craft, 
others, miscellaneous types; manpower 
(including Marines, Coast Guard) totals 
3.717,000 compared to 152,000 on Sept. 1, 
1939; Navy has accepted 57,600 planes, 
20 times as many as were in the pre-war 
air force; most urgent need now is assault 
troop ships and cargo vessels, 

Navy has transferred under lend-lease 
$5 billion in materials and services, he 
said. Britain got 92%, Russia 5%, and 
more transfers are being processed. 


Cl0’s Election Dollars 


Hillman tells House group no laws vio- 
lated; $1,500,000 sought to back FDR. 

Months ago CIO’s Political Action 
Committee began collecting political cam- 
paign funds. Meanwhile, it successfully 
opposed several incumbent congressmen in 
primary elections. 

Suspicious congressmen last week called 
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Sidney Hillman, demanded to know how 
much money PAC has, where and how it 
got it, how and where it was spent. 

Hillman, explained PAC received in- 
dividual contributions of $135,000 with 
which to further. re-election of FDR; 
union treasuries gave $671,214 of which 
$371,086 has been spent; that the CIO 
committee sought $1 from each member; 
that a $1,500,000 goal had been set. 

But why investigate PAC, asked Hill- 
man; why not include the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, America First 
Party, National “Economic Party, and 
others? CIO’s objectives, said Hillman, 
were to get political issues before the 
public, encourage a big vote, publicize 
records of candidates. He denied violating 
any election law, declared Republicans 
spent some $17 million in 1940, dis- 
claimed trying to “capture” any party. 

Later a NAM spokesman told the House 
Committee that group has not and will not 
collect money for any political candidacy. 


Reconversion Moves Ahead 


House and Senate wrangle over surplus 
property differences, jobless pay plan. 


Congress hopped one step nearer ad- 
journment with House passage of a de- 
mobilization bill, promptly sent it to con- 
ference to iron out differences with the 
Senate. 

Refusing to vote national unemploy- 
ment benefit standards, the House followed 
the Senate in leaving that up to the states 
and also rejected the Senate’s plan to give 
every stranded war worker family $200 to 
return to their homes. 

As this measure went to conference, 
House and Senate conferees adjusting dif- 
ferences in their surplus property disposal 
bills reported tentative agreement on a 
four man board and an administrator. 
The senate had voted an eight man board 
and the House a single administrator. 


Discord Over India 


Congress is asked to raise bars against 
British envoys in row over independence. 


British-U.S.A, discord over Indian inde- 
pendence took a new twist when Rep. 
Calvin D. Johnson (R.-IIll.) started “per- 
sona non grata” action against Sir Ronald 
Campbell, British Minister to the U.S.A.., 
and Sir Tirja Shankar Bajpai, British Min- 
ister for India in Washington. He cited 
London’s similar action against FDR’s 
special Ambassador to India, William 
Phillips. 

Johnson claimed Phillips was asked to 
leave because he reported the Indian Army 
and people would not offer any real aid to 
Britain until promised independence, that 
it is vital for the U.S.A, to have more 
support from India because England would 
play only a “token” part in the war against 
Japan. (The British Ambassador here de- 
nied England asked Phillip’s recall.) 

He asked to have the British and Indian 
Ministers declared personae non gratae if 
they “continue their efforts to mold public 
opinion in the Phillips case.” 





CHINA'S DR. KOO, IN U.S.A. for four- 
power talks, greeted by Britain's Cadogan. 


EAST: Census Bureau estimated U.S.A.’s 
adult population was 88,457,606 last year, 
4,460,977 Over 1940. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics said 470 
strikes in July cost 680,000 man days of 
work, same for 500 strikes in June. 

Treasury's Alcohol Tax Unit seized 651 
stills, 8,897 gallons of illicit spirits in July. 

Washington heard Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, China’s first lady, will come to U.S.A. 
from Brazil for medical treatment. 


WEST: Brush fires burned over 8,000 
acres, destroyed over a score of dwellings 
near Encino outside Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles hospitals announced a short- 
age of about 4,000 beds, necessitating turn- 
ing away hundreds of cases. 

Thirty-four Jap-Americans appeared be- 
fore a Boise, Idaho, grand jury on draft 
evasion charges. 

About $7 million in war contracts rang- 
ing from rockets to howitzers have been 
awarded Los Angeles firms. 


MIDWEST: Former Senator George 
Norris, 83, father of TVA, died at his 
McCook, Neb. home. 

Missouri's State Constitutional Conven- 
tion finally heeded Jacob L. Babler’s plea 
for a 1c tax on each $100 worth of prop- 
erty to maintain state parks. Then the 
wealthy St. Louis insurance m&n gave 
$2.5 million to maintain Babler park. 


SOUTH: Tulsa, Okla., OPA’s semi- 
weekly newsletter carried this notice: 
“The only OPA document which can be 
understood without the aid of a lawyer or 
a dictionary.” 

Quadruplet boys were born to Mrs. 
Charles E. Lee, 23, a private’s wife, at 
Gainesville, Ga. Two of them died. 

OPA in Atlanta, Ga., said a black mar- 
ket ring in eight states has reaped fabu- 
lous profits from smuggled bananas. 














Jones into Tom-Tom 


This one has been going around the 
country for a month or more and the 
trouble is, you can’t tie it down anywhere. 
It seems to have sprung full-grown from 
lots of places all at once. As far away as 
Orange, Texas, they told about Lt. E. L. 
George, USN, who picked up a grisly 
souvenir from the African coast and 
therein acquired a ticket to one of .the 
strangest mystery quests we know about. 

Lt. George lives in San Francisco. Com- 
ing home from foreign duty, he brought 
with him an African tom-tom. Almost from 
the first, they say, Lt. George 
found something strangely fas- 
cinating about the drum, espe- 
cially when an odd dlue mark 
on the head of the instrument 
was discovered, Examining the 
mark through a magnifying 
glass one day, Lt. George man- 
aged to make out the letters 
U. S. 

The news dispatches said 
definitely that the Navy officer 
took the drumhead to the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards and from 
there it was forwarded to au- 
thorities of Smithsonian Insti- 
tution where, allegedly, photo- 
graphs revealed not only the 
“U.S.” but also a name, “R. E. 
Jones.” Then, Lt. George dived 
headlong into archives of the 
U. S. Navy. At last he came 
upon an R. E. Jones who had 
disappeared from his ship off 
the African coast in 1804. The 
conclusion, some of the coun- 
try’s mewspapers said, was 
obvious: R. E. Jones had fal- 
len in with cannibals who had 
made a drumhead of his chest which, old 
records say, was tattooed with his name. 

Several PATHFINDER correspondents had 
picked up their ears by this time and sent 
along the details of the weird story as it 
came to them, in Michigan, in Oregon and, 
of course, in California. Even so, we 
thought we had better double-check with 
an inquiry to the Smithsonian Institution 
experts. Their reply was the craziest de- 
velopment in the parade. Our inquiry it 
seems, was merely one of many asking if 
they actually found the tattooed “R. E. 
Jones” on the drumhead. They had, they 
insisted, never even seen the drumhead. 


Zoot-Suit’s Future 


A Virginia correspondent, wondering 
about the future of the zoot-suit, that is 
in disrepute just now because of combined 
restrictions and public disfavor, suggests 
that it may come back, with modifications, 
when peace comes. She points out that the 
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tuxedo, for decades a veritable symbol of 
sedate respectability, had its beginning 
in gaudy, cheap amusement halls of New 
York City 50 years ago. 


The Splintercat 


Those who have been through the for- 
ests of the Northwest have seen the ghost- 
like trunks of dead trees, standing naked 
against the green hills. Woodsmen say 
these are caused by the Splintercat. 

The Splintercat, they tell, is an animal 
with wings that flies around between 
midnight and dawn. The eerie animal trav- 


els with such speed that any tree in its 
way is shorn of branches, and is left com- 
pletely shattered. Very few woodsmen 
will admit having seen one of the varmints. 
Many have heard them. It’s supposed 
to look something like a bobcat, with 
cleats in its wings and a buzzsaw where a 
respectable bobcat would have a tail. 

A tributary of Roaring River in Oregon 
is called Splintercat Creek. So the story 
goes back more than yesterday. Forest 
Service men say none of them has ever 
really seen a Splintercat. But that doesn’t 
prove there aren’t any. “We ain’t seen a 
four-legged animal fly, for that matter,” 
one told us, “but that doesn’t prove they 
can’t.” 


Cause for Alarm 


Price, Utah, reveals a sign of the times 
in an advertisement which made its ap- 
pearance recently in the columns of the 
Sun-Advocate: “Will the person who stole 
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my alarm clock on the evening of July 
24 either return it or awaken me every 
morning at 6:15?” 


Alaska, 2c an Acre 


Someone we know was saying that the 
real estate situation, for all that housing 
projects are supposed to accomplish, had 
become so impossible—well, he was think- 
ing of going to Alaska. A companion dis- 
closed that Uncle Sam wouldn’t give two 
cents an acre for Alaska at the time he 
purchased it from Russia in 1867. Known 
at various times as Russian America, 
Seward’s Folly and Uncle Sam’s Attic, the 
purchase price $7,200,000, works out to 
less than two cents per acre. By compari- 
son, the Louisiana purchase negotiated 
with France in 1803 for $11,250,000, was 
twice as expensive. 





Hospitality: Not Southern 


Stories of Southern hospitality are 
challenged now and then. Now a friend in 
California thinks it’s too bad that some- 
thing more hasn’t been made of the brand 
that emerged from early California. It 
seems there was an open bowl, heaped with 
gold, to which strangers could help them- 
selves. Visitors short of funds borrowed 
what they needed, we are told. Then a 
servant or even the borrower himself paid 
up next time any of them were in the 
neighborhood. Although no accounts were 
kept, Californians say that the gold always 
came back. All this was in addition to the 
free food and lodging available to stran- 
gers, no questions asked. The trust ex- 
pressed in clean clothes, good stables, the 
best guest room and lunch for the ride ex- 
ceeded, our informant says, that of self- 
service roadstands still operating up along 
Cape Cod and other sections of New 
England. 
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Andy Gump Memorial 


By now they have probably washed its 
face, replaced its faulty eye and polished 
the nose. By now the citizens and visitors 
of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, may be look- 
ing up at somebody the rest of us have 
seen only in the comics: Andy Gump. 
Andy’s statue, for 17 years on the lawn 
of the home of its cartoonist creator, 
Sidney Smith, has been moved and erected 
in a public park of Lake Geneva, Mr. 
Smith’s home town. After Mr. Smith died 
in an automobile accident in 1935, Com- 
mander R. J. Twyman, USN, acquired the 
property. Concluding that more people 
could see 14-foot Andy, with familiar 
thumb in lapel and foot atop the world, 
somewhere else, Commander Twyman sent 
the statue to the Chicago Tribune, where 
the cartoon was “born.” The newspaper 
in turn offered it to citizens of Lake 
Geneva. Mayor Lyle M. Traver accepted. 
Last word we had was from Mayor Traver 
who said that Andy’s adam’s-apple is now 
in splendid condition. 


Buttermilk Paint 


If you don’t care for buttermilk as a 
thirst quencher, try using it as a paint. All 
of which may sound like a wise-crack but 
it’s not. Oldtimers who know anything 
about their ancestors will tell you it’s 
common sense. The Puritans, no less, 
introduced this method of painting their 
houses up in New England. From what 
we hear, old red schoolhouses and barns 
used to be spruced up with buttermilk 
and Venetian red, mixed. One gallon of 
buttermilk to six parts of Ochre pigment 
is said to be the proper proportions, in 
case you want to carry out any authentic 
colonial schemes in redecorating. 


Weather in the Stamps 


Post-office clerks out in Lansing, Michi- 
gan, have turned out be be sharks on 
weather predictions. A friend of ours 
informs us that picnickers especially 
ignore the radio and newspapers and drop 
down to postal headquarters to find out 
if it really is going to rain. The instrument 
of infallible guidance is no more than a 
sheet of postage stamps. Rain is indicated 
by the sheet when it refuses to lie flat 
and curls up, almost into a ball. That’s 
a sure sign, the clerks say, that a storm 
will arrive within two hours. If stamps 
merely curl at the edges, rain is some- 
where around but may be delayed. 


Camel Corps, U.S.A. 


Not so long ago the Los Angeles Phila- 
telic Club, celebrating National Stamp 
Week, instituted a one-day mail-carrying 
camel caravan between the City of the 
Angels and Fort Tejon. Until then there 
wasn’t much talk about the time the U.S. 
Army had its own Camel Corps. If it had 
been allowed to develop, it might have 
eliminated the need for Americans to 


borrow 40,000 “humps” in Africa, the 
Near East and India during the past year. 

Ghosts of Jefferson Davis and Lt. 
Edward Fitzgerald Beale must have smiled 
when, during the Tunisian campaign, a 
Fighting French camel corps helping guard 
the British Eighth Army’s flank, broke up 
a German tank attack and performed 
valuable reconnaissance. They must have 
laughed out loud when General Patton’s 
Seventh Army, pushing westward, was 
supported by camels in maneuver. The 
U.S. Army’s first and only camel corps 
was dismembered a month before Lincoln 
became President, despite vehement objec- 
tions by Davis and Beale. 

To the fourteenth President of the 
United States, Franklin Pierce, there came, 
during the third year in office, a pair of 
camel’s hair socks, the gift of a resident 
in Indianola, Texas. President Pierce was 
not surprised at the unusual offering. On 
March 3, 1855, he had signed a $30,000 
Army appropriations bill creating the 
American Camel Corps. The hair in the 
socks came from camels of the original 
contingent, landed at the port of Powder 
Horn, Texas, May 16, 1856. It was in 
1848, prodded by Maj. Henry C. Wayne, 
that Senator Jefferson Davis, later Con- 
federate President, suggested a U.S. Camel 
Corps, with small cannon on their humps, 
to lead attacks against the Apache and 
Comanche Indians of Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona. When Jeff. Davis became 
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mission was to lay out an overland route 
from Fort Defiance, New Mexico, to Fort 
Tejon, California. The round trip took a 
full year but was.made without loss of 
man or beast. So successful was the sur- 
vey that today the Santa Fe Railroad and 
U. S. Highway 66 follow Beale’s route 
from Fort Defiance. 

Although American mule-skinners hated 
the camels, it was not the hare-lip, hali- 
tosis or dirty yellow teeth of the beasts 
that doomed the brigade. Lt. Beale used 
to say that he’d rather undertake the 
management of twenty camels than drive 
five mules. Then the Civil War so dis- 
tracted the federal government that the 
whole enterprise was stranded. The camels 
were released in the deserts of Arizona, 
California and Texas. They turned up in 
the news now and then for the next fifty 
years. 

Once a Southern Pacific train ran over 
and killed a camel in the Colorado Desert 
of southeastern California. Before he 
went abroad, Lt. Beale drove a sulky 
drawn by a pair of camels around Los 
Angeles and startled bystanders by ad- 
dressing the beasts in Syrian. 

The native drivers who had come to 
Powder Horn with the camels scattered 
over the West; too. “Greek George,” who 
had been Lt. Beale’s most popular as- 
sistant, helped John Butterfield build the 
famed Butterfield stage routes and was 
celebrated for a beard so thick that it 
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Secretary of War under President Pierce, 
the dream became a reality. 

From the Near East, Lt. David Dixon 
Porter, commanding the naval ship “Sup- 
ply,” brought in two shipments of camels. 
With them were five native drivers. The 
camels were driven overland from Pow- 
der Horn to Campe Verde near San Anto- 
nio. There, in June, 1857, Lt. Beale, later 
Minister to «Austria-Hungary under Pres- 
ident Grant, organized a caravan. His 
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once turned an Apache arrow. Another 
driver, Hadji Ali, quickly named “Hi 
Jolly,” was short, fat and good-humored 
and is remembered chiefly for his raid on 
a Los Angeles German club picnic, riding 
a bright yellow chariot drawn by two giant 
bull camels. The third native of Syria, 
who took the name of Elias, drifted to 
Sonora, Mexico, where he married a Yaqui 
girl. Their son was Mexico’s strong-man 
president, Plutarco Elias Calles. 





FRANCE: The battle of France was won, 
the battle of Germany was about to begin. 
In less than one week Allied armies had 
swept from the Seine and the Marne to the 
borders of Belgium and Luxembourg, al- 
most to the Reich itself. Nazi columns 
fleeing in disorderly rout were wracked 
from the sky by aircraft. Scene of many a 
bloody battle of World War I, Verdun, the 
Argonne, fell to stampeding U. S. troops 
with barely a shot fired. In the south too 
the race was on. Nazi resistance had evapo- 
rated. Allied troops swung north up the 
Rhone valley to the Swiss border and Lyon, 
west along the coast toward the Spanish 
frontier, east to Italy. 

RUSSIA: Hitler’s southeastern flank also 
was collapsing as Soviet armies plunged 
past Bucharest and the Ploesti oil fields to 
within 100 miles of the Yugoslavian border, 
then south along 150 miles of the Bul- 
garian frontier. Set free were 1100 U. S. 
fliers shot down in air battles over Rumani- 
an targets. Warsaw was still under siege. 

ITALY: After weeks of stalemate the 
Allies launched a full scale offensive on the 
Nazis’ Gothie line, cracked the eastern 
hinge of Pesaro to pierce the heavy de- 
fenses at three points along the Adriatic. 
Americans in the west crossed the Arno on 
a wide front north of Florence. 

PACIFIC: Allied airmen pounded Jap 
island defenses from the Kuriles in the far 
north to Formosa, the Philippines, and the 
Dutch East Indies. In China the Japs cap- 
tured Lishui, AAF base for attacks on 
Japan, drove toward strategic Kweilin. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co.. inc 
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Bargain Counter for Peace 


Bombs and shells drummed a dance of 
defeat on all sides of Germany last week. 
Above the clamor, by radio, came the 
voice of Lt. Gen. Kurt Dittmar, spokes- 
man for the Nazi high command. 

“This tremendous fight will continue,” 
he babbled. “It must continue as long as 
our enemies insist on their war aims, and 
as long as reason and better insight do 
not take the place of that will of destruc- 
tion on the enemy’s part.” 

It was, in the eyes of military observers, 
the footsteps of a party seeking a bargain 
counter for peace. A few days previously 
Dittmar spoke of the loss of French ter- 
ritory as “threatening to jeopardize much 
of what we regard as an essential part of 
the basis of our military power.” Then 
he chattered confidently of forcing the 
Allies into another Normandy battle. 

Now, much of France, all of Rumania’s 
oil fields were lost to Hitler. The Balkans 
were stewing. It was time for a peace 
feeler, Dittmar acted. He implied Ger- 
many would consider terms other than un- 
conditional surrender; otherwise she would 
break “the enemy’s will to annihilate us.” 
Then came Finland’s armistice with Rus- 
sia, evacuation of Nazi troops from Fin- 
land. 

Across the world in Washington Secre- 
tary of State Hull replied: Our terms were 
still unconditional surrender. Further- 
more, the United Nations are hopeful of 
preventing escape of Hitler and other war 
criminals to neutral countries, “for those 
guilty of the outrages” will be punished. 


Factories of Death 


Still standing was the high barbed wire 
fence with now silent machine gun towers 
nearby. Unoccupied were scores of green 
buildings dotting the 670 acres of the 
Maidanek concentration camp a mile and 
a half from Lublin, Poland. 

Here, during the last three years more 
than 1,500,000 persons had marched, rid- 
den, or were herded by Nazi madmen. 
Why they never returned was revealed 
last week by conquering Russians as the 
mass murder capital of Hitler’s Germany. 

Men, women, children from one year up 
and of 22 nationalities had died horrible 
deaths. Some were hanged. Some were 
shot. Hundreds of thousands were gassed 
in specially built chambers. Convenient 
furnaces (capacity 1,900 bodies daily) 
cremated corpses in 12 minutes. 

Before being killed, all victims were 
forced to strip, their clothes being shipped 
to Germany. (In one two month period, 
18 freight car loads were hauled away.) 
In batches of 100 or more their lives were 
Snuffed out by carbon monoxide released 
from a pipe ringing the room or by poison 
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gas crystals, chiefly prussic acid, dropped 
through holes in the roof. Glass covered 
openings in the walls permitted the Nazis 
to watch their victims die. 

Ashes of the dead had been used to fer- 
tilize vegetable patches or sold in urns as 
souvenirs. From four German prisoners 
came verification of what the liberators’ 
eyes saw, and of how one Polish woman 
about 28 was bound, burned alive for re- 
fusing to disrobe before she was to be shot. 
Flames of death in the crematorium were 
cold but Russian vengeance was hot. 


Triumph of Supply 


Headlines from France have gone to 
trigger-squeezing tank driving Yanks 
smashing Nazis back to their own fron- 
tiers. But a lion’s share of that credit 
belongs to the Army Service Forces. They 
made victory possible. They won the bat- 
tle of supplies. 

They kept oil and gasoline coming to 
advancing mechanized units by laying oil 
pipelines at the rate of 70 miles a day! 
Fuel oil flowed onward almost on the 
treads of Lt. Gen. Patton’s tanks. Port- 
able bridges, assembled in England for 
designated streams in France, spanned 
waterways behind fleeing Germans. 

Food, ammunition, equipment, keep 
pace with advancing units with regularity 
rivaling that of an endless belt. As ad- 
vance followed advance, distances and re- 
quirements increased but the Armly Serv- 
ice Forces tagged along. In the first 70 
days they brought in replacements for 
83,000 miles of field wire; 1,750 quarter 
ton trucks; 1,500 mortars; 900 tanks. 
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In that time, too, 150,000 tons of am- 
munition were used a month; our air force 
lost 3,000 planes but dropped more than 
55,000 tons of bombs, used 44 million 
gallons of aviation gasoline. It meant vic- 
tory for the doughboys but triumph for 
the Army Service Forces. 


German Destiny 


Cracks in Hitler’s fortress split open 
when the Allies landed on D-Day in June. 
Now the walls have crumbled as the 
United Nations’ forces raced for Germany 
five days ahead of schedule. 

Said Gen. Eisenhower last week, “Nazi- 
dom can be defeated this year if both 
home and war fronts do their duty. The 
die was cast when the Germans threw the 
best of everything they had into an all-out 
effort to bottle up the invaders in Nor- 
mandy and failed.” When the Allies broke 
out the German collapse began. 

In London, the United Nations War 
Crimes Commission jotted more names on 
its list of war criminals to be dealt with 
after fighting stops. In France and in 
territory liberated by Russians in the East, 
more prompt mieasures were taken as 
patriots bared inhuman acts of Germans. 
Those that were caught were killed. 

But the weakening of Germany’s grip 
did not stop with the shrinking of her 
legions, now too scattered, reduced in men 
and equipment to hold out long even at 
home frontiers. Guerrilla warfare flared in 
her puppet state of Slovakia and armistice 
commissions from Rumania and Bulgaria 
were in Moscow and Cairo respectively, to 
hear United Nations’ dictates. 

Thus destiny drew nearer for Goering, 
reported under house arrest inside Ger- 
many; Himmler and Goebbels, still lash- 
ing the people by word and act; and Hit- 
ler, whose actions and whereabouts were 
veiled in secrecy. 
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BACK INTO HEADLINES moved Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. There 13 months ago Churchill, 
FDR planned “second front.” There reports say peace will be planned in pre-election confab. 
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TH ghostly dead of a thousand wars 
stood in respectful silence beside the 
walls of Dumbarton Oaks last week. Three 
thousand miles away, Germany was being 
defeated for the second time in a quarter 
century. From the Carpathians to the 
Hebrides, the fresh white crosses of mur- 
dered men and women stood above the 
fields—twenty million from this genera- 
tion to lie beside the nine million of the 
last. And now, behind Dumbarton’s walls, 
the little men of State were talking again, 
speaking softly and fondly of the age-old 
dream of world peace. They were there 
from the U.S.A., the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain ... the “big three” of the 
winning Allies. In the wings, the men 
from China awaited their turn. 

Biggest issues at stake as the talks 
swung into their third week were (1) role 
of smaller nations in the proposed organi- 
zation, (2) international police force. 

On the one side was the accusation that 
the big powers had used the old device of 
dividing the world into spheres of influ- 
ence. On the other was the argument (ad- 
vanced by Leningrad magazine Zvezda) 
that powerful nations must bear the re- 
sponsibility, that one of the weaknesses of - 
the League of Nations was necessity for 
unanimous vote before action was taken. 

Early in their conversations the three 
countries agreed upon: An assembly con- 
sisting of all “peace loving” nations; an 
executive council of principal states plus 
other smaller countries elected periodi-. 
cally; an international court of justice for 
settlement of disputes. It was in sub- 
stance the “American plan.” Liberated 
France seemed destined to sit permanently 
on the executive council. 

The second major issue was a bigger nut 
to crack. Conquest of Manchuria and 
Ethiopia after 1930, the war in Spain, re- 
militarization of the Rhineland, the attack 
on China proper, and finally the double 
cross of Czechoslovakia spelled a simple 
lesson in logic—that a League without 
teeth was little better than no League at all. 

Unsettled was what form the police 


force should take. Alternatives were an 
international pool of manpower and arms 
of member nations, or separate national 
forces policing assigned “security zones.” 

Crux of either plan was the question of 
how much sovereignty each nation was 
willing to relinquish to the new league. 
The United States traditionally reserves to 
Congress the power to declare war. Po- 
litical scientists insist that if each nation 
must decide for itself when aggression is 
to be stamped out the peace league is 
licked from the start; the security organ- 
ization must have authority to be effectual, 
otherwise World War III beckons ahead. 

One solution suggested is that each na- 
tion form a police force entirely separate 
from its standing army, navy and air force, 
subject to the decisions of the peace or- 
ganization. Such a force would be reserved 
exclusively for the maintenance of order 
and would not commit the nation to war. 

Obstacles were legion. The spirit of na- 
tionalism was still rampant. There still 
existed a feeling of insecurity among na- 
tions. The balance-of-power strategy some 
nations still profess. 

On the other side of the ledger is the fact 
United Nations were laying the ground- 
work for the. peace conference and the 
world to come before fighting stopped. 

Almost a dozen other conferences to 
promote agreement among nations already 
held or scheduled, placed them far ahead 
of the Versailles planners. 

In Montreal this month. representatives 
of 44 states comprising the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration will perfect plans to aid victims 
of war already formulated at Atlantic City 
in November. UNRRA, though a tempo- 
rary organization formed to aid war torn 
countries, was the first experiment in 
peacetime collaboration of World War II. 

One of the economic consequences of 
the last peace was a system wherein every 
nation owed the U.S.A. To avoid such situ- 
ations representatives of 44 nations agreed 
last July at the United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference to set up an 
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$8,800,000,000 international monetary 
fund to stabilize postwar currencies, and 
an International Bank, in essence an In- 
ternational Reconstruction Finance Com- 
pany. Congressional action is necessary on 
decisions at Bretton Woods, as well as on 
the recent Anglo-American oil agreement 
and the final security organization. 

The International Labor Organization, 
last leg of the defunct League of Nations, 
and the United Nations Commission on 
Food and Agriculture are advisory bodies 
seeking solutions in the industrial and ag- 
ricultural fields. The ILO, attended by 
representatives of 41 nations at its last 
meeting, strives for higher labor stand- 
ards, economic advancement, social secur- 
ity for the world. 

Its agricultural counterpart, represent- 
ing 44 governments, seeks to raise levels 
of nutrition, improve efficiency of produc- 
tion and distribution, and better the con- 
ditions of rural populations. Each merely 
recommends steps to be taken voluntarily 
by member nations themselves. 

Without education and freedom of 
thought cooperation can never reach the 
level of the people of the nations con- 
cerned. With this in mind Allied Ministers 
of Education have laid plans in London 
for an Office of Educational and Cultural 
Reconstruction to promote free inter- 
change of ideas, an international free 
press, help rebuild the shattered educa- 
tional systems of Europe. 

Introductory discussions on technical 
problems which could prove boomerangs 
to peace plans (such as rubber, civil avia- 
tion) have taken place, with fuller confer- 
ences in the offing. Shipping, radio, com- 
mercial agreements probably will follow. 

Even though the preliminary meetings 
have occurred in time of war the big tus- 
sle still awaits the peace conference. There 
the imponderables of boundaries, colonies, 
treatment of the aggressor nations and a 


-thousand other sticklers remain to be 


thrashed out. The road to peace is long 
and rocky, strewn with obstacles. Its goal 
still may never be reached “in our time.” 
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“Occupation, please?” 





“Why, I’m a 


farmer’s wife!” 






: 


She must be a new nurse, straight from the city... 
she looks so startled. She must think all farmers’ wives still chop 
wood, carry coal, tend fires, haul ashes. I guess she doesn’t know about 
Perfection Oil-Burning Ranges and Perfection-made Heaters . . . and the better 
living they’ve made possible out in R. F. D. 


I’ll have to take her out to the farm for dinner some night . . . show her the terrace where 
the woodpile used to be .. . show her how quickly I can cook a meal on my 


Perfection Oil Range... with never a trace of soot, smoke or odor to mar my attractive kitchen. 


: And won’t she be surprised to see how livable and warm our Perfection- 
made Heater keeps every room in our house in winter. When she 
Buy War Bonds sees how much time and labor Perfection Oil Ranges and Perfection- 
| and Keep Them! made Heaters save, she’ll understand why farm women can now 
have more time for themselves, their homes, their country. 


Because of our war work, only limited models are available at present. 
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Business Training for Soldiers 


In a move to inject new life into small 
business in the postwar era the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has enlisted Army aid 
in interesting war veterans in establishing 
their own enterprises. Campaign is based 
on instruction of the soldier in conduct of 
a small business. - 

Army officials are ready to distribute 
among soldiers a series of text books on 
small enterprises. These are being pre- 
pared by Commerce Department in co- 
operation with trade papers and associa- 
tions, cover 20 fields ranging from-saw- 
mills and laundries to drug stores and 
beauty shops. 

The text books will be issued only to 
men in the Army. No provision has been 
made for getting them into the hands of 
discharged soldiers. The Navy has shown 
no interest in the project yet. 


Air Travel Boom Ahead 


Development of air transport until it 
becomes a first-line competitor of rail- 
roads, buses, trucks is a bright prospect 
for the postwar era. Chief factor in its 
increased popularity will be greatly re- 
duced rates, said Dr. D. H. Davenport, 
director of business research for Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 

Within five years, said he, passengers 
should travel for 3.5¢ a mile, compared 
with prewar average of 5.1¢. Freight rates 
will be cut-from 80¢ a ton-mile to 30¢. 

He also predicts: Addition of flights and 
extension of service to smaller cities not on 
airlines now; introduction of much larger 
transport planes; improvement of aircraft 
design to increase passenger comfort as 
postwar features. 

Dr. Davenport estimated passenger 
traffic would reach 700,000,000 passenger 
miles yearly compared with the 104,000,- 
ooo prewar annual total. He said 1,500 
planes should handle this business, pointed 
out that in 1943 the airlines had about 
170 planes to handle 50% more business 
than it handled in 1940 with 338 ships. 


Charge It, Please 


It-may not be long before Americans 
can buy a new home much as they buy a 
new outfit of clothes now. All that will be 
necessary is to walk into a department 
store, show plans for the house wanted, 
wait a few days until it is erected and 
furnished, then move in. That’s all a part 
of the postwar plan for American living. 

No stock models are these houses. There 
will be stock sizes in walls, partitions, 
foundations, but they will be built in such 
a way that they can be used to erect any- 
thing from a $2,000 four-room home to a 
big one costing $40,000 or more. Pre- 


fabrication will be done in strategically lo- 
cated plants staffed by construction engi- 
neers and highly skilled production work- 
ers especially trained for the job. 

Models will be on display in department 
store home planning departments. Special 
savings plans and charge accounts will be 
features of the store service. 

Best features: (1) The house can be 
enlarged as new rooms are needed; (2) 
the house can be moved from one site to 
another; (3) wastage in labor and build- 
ing materials are eliminated. 


Super Supermarkets 


Present-day supermarkets will look like 
corner grocery stores compared with those 
planned for the postwar era, according to 
the Supermarket Institute. 

Plans call for drug, wine, hardware de- 
partments, to be operated on the self-serv- 
ice plan. In addition, they will conduct 
cooking schools and a catering service. 

Principle behind the plan is to build 
goodwill through community service, In- 
stitute officials said. 


Horse Race Builds Ships 


California Shipbuilding Corp. employes 

are playing the races these days in the 
cause of war production. No betting goes 
on, however, for the horses are operated 
by hand. 
, Officials developed the horse race idea 
to record department production speed. A 
miniature track was set up, horses repre- 
senting each department placed at the 
starting line. Each report on output moves 
the horses forward. The jockeys_ bear 
facial photos of the department heads. 
The scheme has speeded output according 
to company officials. 


Heat Jeep 


The hard coal industry has revealed a 
new “secret weapon” which it hopes to use 
in an expected postwar battle for fuel 
markets. It’s a “heat jeép,’ embodying 
completely new principles of hard coal 
consumption. 
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Working models developed during three 
years of research and testing were dis- 
played by Anthracite Industries, Inc., co- 
operative organization supported by hard 
coal producers. Plans have been turned 
over to furnace manufacturers “without 
strings.” 

The device is a.75-pound automatic 
home heating pipe unit which will do the 
work of a 1,000-pound furnace. One of 
the best features, Industries officials said, 
is its economy and compactness. It occu- 
pies a,space only 2x 2x3 ft. 


Front Door Shop 


To the long list of America’s mobile 
dispensers of consumer goods and services 
add the “fashion trailer’—West Virginia’s 
clothing store on wheels. 

A shop stocked with wearing apparel for 
the whole family is bringing big town 
styles and quality clothes to more than 
6,000 families in out-of-the-way coal fields. 
Standard stock on the six-wheeled truck 
includes 100 men’s suits, 150 dresses, 
ladies suits, overcoats, top coats, furs, 


.sport jackets, as well as a top-notch tailor 


and dressmaker. 

The “fashion at your door” service is 
sponsored by coal company officials who 
admit that unit’s popularity already has 
made it necessary to extend the service to 
non-employes along the routes who are 
anxious to look and to buy. 


Modern Furniture Gaining 


Streamlined modern furniture will push 
roomfulls of old-type sofas, chairs, beds, 
chests, and tables to household attics after 
the war, according to a furniture trade 
survey by La France Industries, Philadel- 
phia upholstery weavers. 

Most department stores, furniture man- 
ufacturers, and dealers agreed: (1) de- 
mand for modern furniture has increased 
recently; (2) greatest demand for mod- 
ern furniture will continue to be in light 
woods; (3) simple, geometric designs are 
preferable in fabrics for modern furni- 
ture; (4) color is the most important fea- 
ture of furniture fabric. 





IF THIS HOUSE SUITS you just say "Deliver if at once” fo your favorite department store. 





Why Railroads anticipate a “green light” for postwar jobs 


When victory is achieved, many men released from 
military service and civilian war jobs will look for 
an opportunity to be “working on the railroad.” Here 
are some reasons why the railroads should need them: 


Industry will require unprecedented peacetime 
freight movement to deliver the pent-up needs 
for civilian goods throughout the world. 


War-worn rolling stock and motive power will 
be reconditioned or replaced... New lightweight 
freight and passenger cars will be built for fast 
service... Modern high speed and heavy duty 
locomotives will be needed... Many new Stain- 
less Steel trains will appear. Roadbed, track, 
structures and all phases of railroading will re- 
quire attention. 


To support the Railway Industry’s postwar objective 
of even greater speed, safety, dependability and com- 
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WIEACE. PO ©C  _ How Nickel will help give jobs a “clear track” 


SI WSN \  , me) ' Today, just as Nickel is adding stamina to battle 
COCCI EL ‘ © equipment, it is also helping the “iron horse” stand 
up to its wartime load. 


From the sturdy boiler plates of giant locomotives 
to the flashing lightweight sheathing of Stainless 
Steel coaches, Nickel is saving weight, adding 
strength and resisting corrosion. 


Tomorrow, Stainless and other Nickel steels, Monel 
and other high-Nickel alloys will go into even finer 
trains. These time-proven metals will help eliminate 
power-consuming weight by permitting thinner 
plates and lighter sections in many vital parts. 


Meanwhile Railroads and manufacturers with metal 
problems are invited to consult Nickel’s technical staff. 


The International N, T C K E 19 Compare, ies 


World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum metals 
«+ - 80le producers of MONEL ... producers of other high- Nickel alloys 
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Food by Air to N. Y. 


Strange fruits for a New York City 
luncheon — white zapotas, sub-tropical 
cherimoyas, and purple-dotted passion 
fruit—were served 250 food experts at a 
taste test of produce freshly flown from 
California. 

The experiment was sponsored by 
Wayne University and A.& P Food Stores 
which already (PATHFINDER, July 10) had 
pioneered research on marketing air-borne 
produce in Detroit. 

In reaching for the New York market, 
the air transport pioneers pointed toward 
postwar possibilities sketched by City 
Market Commissioner H. M. Brundage: 
“Our supply of perishable foods is on a 
scale far beyond average understanding. 
We receive about 800 freight carloads of 
food products every day.” 

How much of this might go to air trans- 
portation remained a question. On the 
optimistic side, Dr. Spencer A. Larsen, 
Wayne University’s Director of Air Cargo 
Research, predicted: “Out of the total 
volume of transportation in perishables 
which constitutes upward of 6% to 8% 
of the nation’s total merchandise traffic, 
may be derived fully half the ultimate 
total volume of air shipments.” 

But C. G. Peterson, chief engineer of 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., predicted 
the comparatively high cost of air trans- 
port would be a stumbling block. 

Planes, he pointed out, must fly 10 to 
12 hours a day to get lowest costs per 
ton-mile. Therefore empty planes couldn’t 
stand, like freight cars, at packing house 
doors, to await loading at shippers’ con- 
venience. Hauls to airports, miles from 


producing centers, and from receiving 
airports to wholesale markets, would be 
long and expensive, Peterson warned. 

However, on two points, the experts 
agreed: (1) air-shipped fruits and vege- 
tables tasted fresh and delicious; (2) if 
economically practical, they’ll be a boon 
to both producers and consumers. Said 
Brundage: “Midwestern eggs are bringing 
sellers 1o¢ per doz. less than locally pro- 
duced eggs not because they are basically 
different, but because of deterioration dur- 
ing shipment to New York. The more 
perishable the food, the greater the possi- 
bility of surpluses and shortages—corre- 
spondingly, the greater the possibilities 
for air transportation.” 


Freeze Squeeze 


Quick freeze packers shivered as WFA 
issued an order cutting their refrigerated 
storage quotas to Oct., 1943, limits. 

“Our industry planned a 15% expansion 
this year to replace scarce top-grade 
canned goods for civilians,” one packer 
said. ‘““We’ve signed contracts with farm- 
ers for millions of dollars of fruits and 
vegetables. We'll have to buy, whether 
we can pack and store or not. We know 
WFA is squeezed for storage space, but 
this sure will be tough on us.” 

Unless WFA relents at the last minute 
result will be less frozen baked beans, 
corned beef hash, etc., as processors re- 
vise production schedules. 


Subsidies Hard on Soft Wheat 


Hard wheat flour subsidies are putting 
soft wheat mills out of business, Millers 
National Federation complained last week 
to Defense Supplies Corp. Hard wheat 
millers get-13¢ per bu. from government. 

Low protein average of much 1944 
southwestern hard wheat makes it a com- 
petitor against soft wheat for family 





NEW YORKERS NEVER GOT FRESHER California fruits and vegetables than this special air 
shipment from San Francisco testing postwar possibilities for food transport by plane. 
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patent flours. Eastern soft wheat millers 
can compete because grain prices are 
down. But soft wheat millers in Kansas 
City and St. Louis say they'll have to quit 
unless they can do business on even terms 
against subsidized hard wheat millers. 
Removing the hard wheat subsidy would 
be one answer. That would raise the price 
of flour for bakers, probably bring a higher 
bread price. “We were told that’s a politi- 
cal impossibility,” said a Federation 
spokesman. Another answer might be 
switching the subsidy from miller to baker. 


Sheep for Alaska 


Revival of a flourishing wool-producing 
business in Alaska, wiped out by the war, 
has been started with prospects that the 
nation’s woolen mills soon will be procur- 
ing that raw stock again. Purchase of 108 
head of registered Romney sheep for ship- 
ment by Army transport to Unmak Island, 
the Aleutians, has been completed by the 
Aleutian Livestock Company. 

The big sheep ranch on Unmak was 
stripped of 7,000 head of heavy wool- 
producing sheep when the Army ordered 
evacuation to provide bases for attacks on 
Jap occupied Alaska islands. 

The ranch, established in 1930, pro- 
duced an average fleece weight of 114 
pounds. The fleece is long staple of light 
shrinkage and is primarily mill wool. 

One advantage of sheep raising in 
Alaska is that grazing areas are hemmed 


- in by natural barriers, thus obviating the 


need for herders. However, ravens cause 
considerable loss at lambing time and also 
by attaching themselves to the back of 
ewes before shearing. 


Wisconsin's bountiful game has en- 
abled her housewives to save thousands of 
red ration points. Last season’s legal bag 
of 128,296 deer provided an estimated 
11,674,936 lbs. of edible venison. Next 
biggest game food items were 2,274,000 
Ibs. of rabbit meat, and 1,801,600 lbs. of 
pheasant. Supplementing these were bear, 
ducks, partridge, prairie chicken. 
Dedication 

Thirteen freight cars, loaded with dried 
eggs, stood on a rain-soaked railroad sid- 
ing at the door of the Atchison, Kansas, 
limestone mine which War Food Adminis- 
tration has turned into a giant cold storage 
warehouse. (PATHFINDER, July 17.) 

Eldon Richardson, WFA storage expert, 
gave the word, and roustabouts began 
trundling egg cases from the cars into the 
mine. It was the first food shipment to 
be stored in the cavern which officials 
hope will relieve strain on regular ware- 
houses crowded by government stockpiles. 

Opening day was postponed temporarily 
because of trouble in getting equipment 
and torrential rains. From now on, 4 
stream of freight cars is expected to pour 
eggs, pork, other foods into the 12,000,000 
cu. ft. cave, the world’s largest warehouse. 
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ABOUT INSURANCE AGENTS 
OUT OF DATE? 


OES a mention 
foe of insurance 
agents make you think of howling 
bloodhounds? And do you run and 
hide when an insurance agent calls? 
Then perhaps you’ve never met the 
modern type of insurance adviser. 





We'd like you to have a quiet chat 
with a Penn Mutual Underwriter. The 
first concern of these thoroughly 
trained specialists is to fit insurance 
to your needs, your income, and your 
ambitions. They bring up points most 
people overlook: how to include 





Social Security benefits in a retire- 
ment fund; how to build asound edu- 
cational fund; how to distribute life 
insurance benefits wisely over a period 
of years—in monthly payments. 


Penn Mutual representatives think of 
these things because they 
are trained to think from 
your point of view. Life in- 
surance is one of the most 
important steps you can 
take. That’s why it’s wise 
to get expert advice before 
buying. 








Consult a Penn Mutual Underwriter 
before you decide. Then your insur- 
ance will be ‘planned to fit your re- 
quirements and your way of living. . . 
to give you the best policy and the 
most protection for what you pay. 


THE PE N N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 


YOUR LIFE PLAN DESERVES THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 





BACON WAFFLES 


flour 
Arm & Hammer of 
w Brand Baking Soda 
fp teaspoon salt 


Ltablespoon suger 
olks, beate 
2eg9 ¥ milk 


flour. Sift three 
it, then meas’ 
1. Sift, ii 


bacon on batte 


#*1f sour milk or buttermilk are not avail- 
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Fashion Tug-of-War 


Liberation of Paris, once the world’s 
fashion center, has brought to. light a 
spirited tug-of-war between New York and 
San Francisco. Both are eyeing the future, 
planning to capture the style throne. 

New York is going all out in its plans. 
The city intends to spend $18,000,000 on 
a site; $45,000,000 on buildings for what 
Mayor LaGuardia calls “the world’s larg- 
est fashion center.” It would include a 
25,000-seat convention hall and exposition 
center with helicopter landing platforms. 

San Francisco is more modest in its 
plans, expecting to spend only $4,000,000 
for construction of a 25-acre “apparel 
city.” It would be financed mostly by the 
apparel industry itself under sponsorship 
of the California Reconstruction and Re- 
employment Commission. Facilities would 
be provided for manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers, jobbers in its 37 buildings. 

Both New York and California claim 
the nation’s best designers as residents. 
But liberated Paris may make a deter- 
mined bid for its former style dictatorship. 

However, there are other factors which 
may favor U.S.A. style leadership. De- 
signers say that women of South America 
and the Orient must be taken into con- 
sideration, that many inspirations for new 
fashions must: come from those sections. 
Those may play an important part in a 
final victory in the tussle between San 
Francisco and New York. 


Planning Better Homes 


Postwar homes need more planning by 
women, Venia M. Keller of the University 


of Maryland warned state women’s clubs. 
“Tt’s a challenge few women are prepared 
to meet,” she said. 

Fundamental problem, she predicted, 


_ will be “holding on to the worthwhile tra- 


ditions of the past—the traditions that 
have built character, Christianity, love for 
home and country.” 

To do it, she called for “information 
and education on yalues ... sane, un- 
biased thinking by those whose job is to 
work with and for family life.” 


Better Eating Month 


“You’re off the nutritional beam if all 
you eat for breakfast is a cup of coffee and 
a doughnut,” warns Hazel Bartley, Baton 
Rouge, La., food specialist, dedicating 
September as Nutrition Month. 

Recommending a whole grain cereal for 
proteins, minerals and vitamins, she says 
the same principal applies to lunchtime 
meals. “Millions of people who patronize 
noonday lunch counters fail to eat intelli- 
gently. If you must eat out, don’t forget 
the seven basic foods: (1) bread and 
cereals; (2) green and yellow vegetables; 
(3) citrus fruits or tomatoes; (4) pota- 
toes, other vegetables, and fruit; (5) milk 
and milk products; (6) meat, poultry, 
fish or eggs; (7) butter or margarine.” 


Sight Savers 


A small group of Georgia belles are 
credited with doing one of war’s most im- 
portant jobs in the Bell bomber plant at 
Marietta, Ga. They are members of the 
“sight saving corps,” all experts in eye 
conservation methods. 
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APPLE DOLLS are hobby of Mrs. Alice Daye, Chicago. After carving, fruit figures are left 
in alum pack 4 weeks for drying, then removed, varnished, dressed in clothes she sews herself. 
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Led by Supervisor Frances Everts, the 
women maintain an around-the-clock 
! schedule six days a week. Result is sharp 

cut in absenteeism, increased production. 

The sight savers tour the plant continu- 

ally, test workers on the job, suggest 
changes in glasses or goggles. Salvage is 

a big. part of their job. They repair, ster- 
ilize, adjust more than 300 pairs weekly. 

The girls are inspired in their work by 
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FROM MY 
KITCHEN 
WINDOW 


Aunt Etta says if people thought 
as much of their stomachs as they 
do of their clothes, we'd be a health- 
ier nation. I think our Woman’s 
Clubs had better devote time to 
educating us wives and mothers 
about food and health and forget 
some of the up-in-the-clouds . sub- 
jects. Good food in correct balance 
will help bring the brave, new world 
into being. Wives and mothers who 
skimp on cooking because they have 
so many outside activities are off 
the main road. 


> / 


this theory: “Color can be matched in an 
artificial eye so that it looks O.K.—but 
you still can’t see through it.” 


Ideal Foster Mother 


Honors are being heaped upon Mrs. 

Morris Proger, Chicago, for something a 
motherless little girl started 22 years ago. 

In response to a plea of the Jewish 
Children’s Bureau, Mrs. Proger gave the 

little girl a home. Since then, she has 
taken seven girls and five boys into her 
home; watched some grow to maturity. 
The United Home Finding Service calls 
her the “Most Typical and Ideal Foster 
Mother.” Newspapers acclaimed her; the 
Treasury Center gave her a $50 bond. 
Mrs. Proger won her title while the 
Home was trying to place 4,000 children. 


Art of Up-to-Dating 


Modernizing old furniture is a fine art, 
says Dorothy Iwig, home furnishing spe- 
cialist at University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. “Women,” she says, “can 
combine simple equipment and American 
ingenuity to make old furniture beautiful. 
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WITH AUNT JEMIMA READY-MIX 


Just add milk or water, stir—and pop ’em on 
the griddle. Enjoy Aunt Jemimas for breakfast 
—serve them for lunch and supper, too! 


Try ‘em With This Special 
“Old South” ‘Lasses Sauce 


Here’s the way to make it: 
1 cup sugar % cup molasses 
% cup water Y% teaspoon salt 


Combine and cook for 5 minutes. 
Serve hot with Aunt Jemimas. 
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GET BOTH—the red 
box for pancokes 
and waffies— 
the yellow box 
for buckwheats 
NOT RATIONED 


AUNT JEMIMA 
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WHEN STRENGTH 
WANES 


After You Reach 60-Try 
This 'Building’ Food 





Te? maintain strength and vitality in one’s 
later years—when digestion is weakened or 
mastication difficult—Ovaltine can help in 


three important ways: 

First, when taken at bedtime Ovaltine invites 
refreshing sleep, entirely without drugs. 

Second, Ovaltine is one of the richest food 
sources of vitamins and minerals in the world. 
Each glass, made with milk as directed, sup- 
_ si wer amounts of essential Vitamins 

and G, and Minerals Calcium, Phos- 

phorus and Iron. These vital elements are often 
deficient in limited diets of elderly people. 


Third, Ovaltine also supplies the basic food 
substances—comp ete proteins absolutely nec- 
oem to rebuild muscle, nerve and body cells 

high-energy foods for vigorous health. 
It is specially processed for easy digestion so 
elderly people can gain from this food the 
strength and vitality they need. So why not 


turn to Ovaltine today? 


OVALTINE 










HUNDREDS of prospects near 
you; sportsmen, workers in lum- 
ber yards, warehouses, stock rooms, 
war plants, etc. Men of action de- 
mand their snug warmth, free- 
action comfort, sturdy construction. 


COMPLETE LINE 


Leather and wool jackets, work 
shirts, 250 shoe poze for men & 
and women. Liberal Commissions. No 
necessary. Write TODAY for FREE SALES $ OUTFIT. 
MASON SuOE MANUFACTURING co. 
DEPT. M-56 A FALLS, WISCONSIN 


SS MAKE 525-535 A WEEK’ 
You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Thousands of graduates. 45th 
yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
hospital, Another saved $400 while 

. learning. oe | ee elutes. Men, 

ired. Basy tuit ition pa oe ts S Writ — heel net 
requ: on ents. rite ay. 
CHICAGO st Hoo L OF NURSING 

Dept. 689, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, I11. 
Please send, free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


NOW CASH FOR 
HUMAN HAIR 
to as. We'll mate youn definite offer. It you 


we send check. If not we return 
jour ir intact. ighest prices paid. 


hurOn Transformations 
Dept. W 12 EAST 22 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


Por y years manufacturers of 
Wigs, and other hair pieces 
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Some modernization jobs she recom- 
mends: (rr) cutting headboards off old 
beds and using the footboards for head- 
boards; (2) taking mirrors off old dress- 
ers, then hanging the mirrors on the wall— 
lengthwise, for variety, instead of up and 
down; (3) making bookshelves from old 
wash stands by sawing off the legs. 

“When planning to refinish,” she ad- 
vises, “first determine whether the wood 
is worth the work of removing the old 
finish. That takes money, energy and 
time, depending on the number of coats to 
be removed. If the wood is soft, paint it 
to harmonize with other furnishings.” 





Westinghouse 


SAME AS TANKS AND JEEPS, nails will be 
dried in a jiffy by infra-red lamps after war. 


Infra-red Aladdins 


Magic lamps of the postwar home will 
be the infra-red radiant heat lamps now 
used on war jobs, James D. Hall, West- 
inghouse engineer, predicts. 

They'll dry everything in the home, 
from fingernail polish to freshly bathed 
babies, as fast as they now dry paint on 
tanks and jeeps. Besides, they'll chase 
the chill from the house in late spring and 
early autumn when it’s not worth while 
firing the furnace. And they'll protect ten- 
der plants from cold, help the laundry, 
and do dozens of other household jobs. 

e Except that its rays are invisible, an infra- 
red lamp looks like an ordinary incandes- 
cent bulb. After the war, they’ll be made 
in extra sizes and shapes, to supplement 
the present range of 100 to 10,000 watts. 


Recipe of the Week 


Peaches—still in abundance and at low 
price on the market—make a flavorful 
conserve when mixed ‘with orange. Here 
is the favorite recipe of Mrs. Belle Fer- 
nale, North East, Pa., for: 


PEACH-ORANGE CONSERVE 


20 peaches, 3 oranges, sugar. 

Pare and dice peaches. Pare. oranges 
very thin, dice peel and add cold water to 
cover and one tsp. salt. Bring to a boiling 
point, then strain and rinse with cold 





PATHFINDER 


water. Cut up pulp of oranges and add to 
orange rind and diced peaches, using cup 
sugar to each cup of fruit and let stand 
about two hours. Then heat and boil 20 min- 
utes. Add a package of prepared pectin. 


System at the Polls 


Haphazard voting in the Nov. elections 
is taboo, so far as the National Business 
and Professional Women’s Club is con- 
cerned. Plans for an intensive get-out-the- 
vote campaign have been completed, will 
be carried out by 1,750 local units. 

Said National President Margaret 
Hickey: “It is important to vote, but it is 
equally important to know the records of 
candidates, their platforms, philosophies 
which they will follow when elected.” 

The program calls for forums, town 
meetings, contact with all candidates. Be- 
hind this is a movement to get all women 
to the polls, to teach them to vote right 
on down the line through the last candi- 
date and not consider their duty done 
with a vote for president. 

“America,” said Miss Hickey, “expects 
all citizens to do their duty.”” Women are 
expected to cast 60% of the vote this year. 


Diaper Service Priority 

Customers of diaper-furnishing services 
will be served in accordance with a prefer- 
ence list set up by the War Production 
Board. 

Because WPB expected “heavy autumn 
demands” to outweigh capacity for serv- 
ice, they directed all companies to serve 
hospitals, nurseries and institutions first; 
next, private homes in which “the urgent 
need for service” is certified by a hospital, 


doctor or midwife; then private homes 
with new babies, and finally, “all others.” 


Household Tidbits 


PATHFINDER homemakers help each 
other by sending in suggestions of simple 
little tricks that make home life easier. 

From Mrs. W. N. Willoughby, San 
Diego, Calif., come these helpful hints: 

1. A-thimble slipped over a round cur- 
tain rod or a flattened thimble over a flat 
rod saves time, patience and the curtain. 

2. If bread intended for dressing is 
broken into bits before drying much time 
can be saved and no scattered crumbs left. 

3. Cut off the adhesive strips on un- 
sealed envelopes as substitute for tape. 


Home Canned Food Needed 


More than 4,000,000 jars of home 
canned foods will be needed this year, says 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles, 
pointing out civilians would have 20% 
less of the principal canned vegetables 
during the year which began July 1. 

The reduced supply prompted his plea 
to Victory gardeners to “understand the 
importance of seeing their gardens through 
to harvest and then following through with 
their home canning programs.” 
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STEADFAST and SURE 


Ic costs so little more to be certain! You 
will always be thankful that you gave the 
choosing of your family memorial just that 
much more care and consideration. 


Ask your dealer for 
proof of permanence 




























t. in any cemetery 
- | Pattern 944... Let this “soldier” step right The Rock of Ages trademark guarantees 
out of your scrap bag into your doll family the lasting beauty of monuments made of 
’ . .. ; , : 
Pattern 859 . . . For a luncheon set or indi this famous dark Barre granite. Send for illus- 
vidual doilies this crisp-looking design. 4 heck “E8 é ne + 
Pattern 7186 . . . Make your own “corde” pape 8 OOK, Ow to oose a Memorial . 
e bags in slipper stitch or of 2-inch medallions. It’s free, of course. Address Dept. P-9, 
. | | ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 
) Barre, Vermont 
ss Price of each pattern SIXTEEN CENTS. 
S Address all orders to PATHFINDER Needle- 
craft Department, 82 Eighth Avenue, New 
a York 11, New York. Fifteen cents more 
brings you our 32-page Needlecraft Catalog 
E containing 133 illustrations of beautiful de- 
signs for embroidering linens, knitting, ero- 
1 cheting, quilts, home decorations and toys. 











NOW, | CAN SMILE AGAIN 


Of course, fleas made me sad—sad 
looking, too. For fleas ruin a dog’s 
coat, fray his nerves, make him mis- 
erable. Now, I give them the ONE- 
TWO—sure death to fleas. 

ONE is a thorough weekly dust- 
ing with Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA 
Powder. That kills fleas, flea eggs, 
and newcomers. TWO is a bath with 
SKIP-FLEA Soap to knock ’em 
dead and stop the itch of old bites. 

Let SKIP-FLEA Powder and 
Soap put an end to your dog’s fleas 
and keep them off. Read about flea 
control and proper care for dogs in 
Sergeant’s Dog Book, free at drug 
and pet stores, or with this coupon. 
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Sergeant's, Dept. 43-1, Richmond 20, Va. 


Please mail the NEW, 40-page, ilius- 
trated Sergeant’s Dog Book to: 









Sergeant's 





DOG MEDICINES 





STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 35 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students ene 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
od text a furnished. 
ay ge ment =. Send for 
FREE OOk—" Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance’”—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 45-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, il. 


“on FREE OUTFIT 


Women go wild about ‘*Form-Tailored’”’ 
Lingerie—new, emmoreun styling, new 
kind of fitting igh quality workman- 
ship. 
Also fine hosiery, 
wear for the whole family. 
want money, full or spare time, 
today for complete, beautiful, 
trated Style _Pauipment— sent 
LUTELY FRE 


WORLD’ - STAR-MALLOCH 
Dept. E-3, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Low prices brin quick orders. 
girdies and under- 
If you 
write 
illus- 
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4 month old — Barred Rocks — 
Barred Cross—N. H. Reds—Lay in 


PULLETS sere cer hea toy 


Breeders. Beavtifully developed . . . $1.35 each—12 or 
more, 50% deposit, balance C.O. D. Can ship at once. 


* GLEN OAK POULTRY FARMS x 
Box 1388-x Trenton, N. J. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 
Ris"alien tiles sate: ane 


6x%4¢" quality white bond. 290 Letterheads $98 
Send at once! 


Rich dark blue ink. Malled 
200 2nd sree 
THE COTTAGE © lg career 726-P, Lincoin, Neb. 
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Cheap Steel Substitute 


A revolutionary substitute for structural 


steel columns has _ been 
Northwestern University’s Technological 
Institute. It is reported stronger and 
cheaper than steel, light as aluminum, and 
is composed chiefly of concrete. 

The column is simply built. Inside 
spiral steel wire a metal lining is placed. 
This is filled with concrete compressed by 
a steel plunger. Body is given by cutting 
water content to about one gallon to a 
sack of cement. The steel wire, expanded 
by the compressed concrete, adds to the 
column’s strength. 

Tests on a small model, 80% concrete 
and 20% steel, showed it would support 
loads much heavier than would a steel 
column of the same size. Idea was supplied 
by Prof. George A. Maney, chairman of 
Institute’s civil engineering department. 

He predicted it would: (1) conserve 
iron ore reserves; (2) reduce building 
costs; (3) be especially useful in rebuild- 
ing war-torn cities in Europe. Cost of 
production is 67% less than steel. 


developed in 


Taping Timecutter 


Small in scale, big in importance for 
plane engine maintenance, is the wrapping 
of moisture-proof tape around the conduit 
between spark plugs and ignition harness 
manifold. It took precious time till Chas. 
Donovan of Pa.-Central Airlines decided 


-no job is too small for a special machine. 


So Donovan invented one. He hitched 
an electric motor to a long spindle over a 
trough. The pinked tape runs under a 
steel bar in the bottom of trough where it 
picks up the moisture-proofing dope, then 


PATHFINDER 


up to the conduit which revolves on the 
spindle and automatically winds itself. It 
cuts operation time in half. 


How to Get More Milk 


Use of hormones in 
cows promises to become an important 
factor in increased milk production. Ef- 
fect was described for American veterina- 
rians by Dr. Ralph P. Reece of New Jer- 
sey agriculture experimental station. 

He reported a 33-month-old Jersey 
heifer, which had never had a calf, pro- 
duced 8,046 lbs. of milk and 383 lbs. of 
butter in 305 days after being given stil- 
bestrol diprioponate. A Holstein heifer, 
which failed to conceive after four at- 
tempted breedings, produced 6,634 lbs. of 
milk. Hormones also were used success- 
fully in restoring fertility of three bulls. 


treating barren 


New Tire Process 


Labor bottlenecks in tire production will 
be by-passed through a new manufacturing 
method, announced by researchers at Gen- 
eral Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
and already in production at a government 
synthetic plant in Baytown, Texas. 

For 40 years, rubber chemists have been 
looking for a way to mix carbon black 
with liquid rubber. Carbon black is the 
gritty ingredient that gives tires their 
wearing surface. Under old methods, car- 
bon black was ground into solidified rub- 
ber by giant mills. 

The new method mixes a paste of car- 
bon black into the rubber before it hard- 
ens. This cuts milling time and manpower 
by more than one-third, power consump- 
tion by one-fifth, and production cost pro- 
portionately. Besides, the carbon black is 
evenly distributed throughout the rubber, 
which was impossible with the old method. 

Because the new process cuts cost of 
synthetics, it’s expected to encourage their 
use even after natural rubber is available. 





Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 


NO RED TAPE STOPPED CHARLEY DONOVAN, aviation mechanic, trom cutting job time 50% 


by inventing this electric machine to wrap moisture-proof tape around plane engine conduits. 


PATRON ne pw 
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Health 


Perspiration and Polio 


Polio is more likely to strike when the 
body loses salt and water by perspiration, 
University of California researchers have 
discovered. Dr. James F. Rinehart, who 
directed the experiments, says they’re “not 
conclusive” but point to “a relationship 
between salt and water deficiency and 
susceptibility to poliomyelitis.” 

Although the cause of polio hasn’t yet 
been found, Dr. Rinehart calls salt and 
water losses “factors creating favorable 
circumstances for the disease to attack.” 
This would explain why polio epidemics 
usually come in summer, why active chil- 
dren seem more susceptible than others. 


Birth of twins, one of which had never 
been in the mother’s womb, startled Balti- 
more medical men. The first was born 
naturally, the second by Caesarian opera- 
tion five hours later. Leading obstetricians 
said they had never before encountered 
such a case. Said Dr. Nicholas J. East- 
man of Johns Hopkins University Hos- 
pital: “It certainly represents one of the 
rarest obstetrical abnormalities on record.” 


Phantom Pains 


The “phantom limb” mystery has 
baffied keen medical minds for centuries. 
Spurred by war casualties, researchers 
have focused the latest techniques of mod- 
ern laboratories on the old enigma—why 
do patients with amputated limbs “feel” 
vivid sensations in their missing members? 

Heat, cold, itching, throbbing, piercing, 
and cramping are common phantom feel- 
ings. Besides, patients are often plagued 
by severe pains that feel as if they come 
from the amputated limbs. “If there was 
a painful wound in the forearm or leg be- 
fore the operation,” the Journal of the 
American Medical Association says, “the 
pain may seem to persist as if the sore 
were still there.” 

A brain operation, removing nerve cen- 
ters controlling the missing part has been 
found to kill the pain. But it’s not a 
mental condition, doctors say, since many 
sufferers from phantom feelings aren't 
neurotic. Abnormalities in healing of the 
stump, with resulting pressure on local 
nerves, seem to cause the pain. Some doc- 
tors predict the brain operation will solve 
the whole phantom feeling problem. 


Medical science has discovered that 
frequent blood trans‘usions during long 
operations effectively combat shock and 
speed recovery. They also give the sur- 
geon ample time to perform delicate oper- 
ations, according to Dr. Warren H. Cole, 
head Univ. of Ill. College of Medicine. 
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TRANSPARENT 
MOUTHPIECE 


CONDENSING CHAMBER 
traps and holds bitter 
jvices and sediment 


UNBREAKABLE JOINT 


MOUTHPIECE TUBE 
prevents backflow 
of moisture 


BOWL GUARD 
keeps shank and 
bowl dry 
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AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 


New sharpener for all makes of 
. double-edge razor blades 
performs miracles! “Not 
mecessary to change blades,” 
writes one user. Another says, 

“Have used | biadeover 730 times. "RAZORO! 

real! cherpensSindest because tet — lea 
ee ‘ es keen eh shaving edges 
Blade held at at correct ang 
Seu Welfessnie ore pat 
o gears. Well mad 
ighs few ounces. Will last years. Makes ne 
NO ONEY! } Pirite today: Pay postman on! 
SEND HO & 6 da oa an =a w conty bostace: fay Ce 
an 
smooth, velvet shaves on got. return RAZOROLE and we'll retarn 


— <oiee Hurry—order today. oat Ss 
Mss "Chicago 21. ttinots 


Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


| 
Many Swedish ee eradustes a $50, $75 
or even more per full time inco’ 
from doctors, a sanatoriums, ube oF or 
Private practice. 



















Others make good 
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br train and prepare for future security 
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Dept. 563, 100° E. O 


'UICK relief with Dent's Tooth Gum or Dent's 
a4 ope! “Cavity Toothache frequently strikes at 


night. Be prepared. Buy either eskage from vour 
druggist today. Keep it hand Poilo 
directions. C. 8. G. Dent & Co., Cincinnati. 


DENT'S (corr com. 





Mildly medicated super-soft talc 


with fragrant Oriental bouque 
Nothing quite like it. Buy today 


CUTICURA cowoer 
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HOW QUINTUPLETS 


relieve coughing of 


CHEST COLDS 


Whenever the Quintuplets catch cold— 
their chests, throats and backs are rubbed 
with Musterole. So Musterole must be 
just about the best cold-relief you can buy! 
Musterole helps break up local con- 
Ereathi in upper bronchial tract, makes 
reathing easier, promptly relieves cough- 
ing and tight, sore, mo oh chest m es 
due to colds. In 8 Strengths: Children’s 
Mild, Regular, and Extra Strong. 


USTEROL 


, FUN FORTUNE-TELLING CARDS 


There’s hilarity telling fortunes new easy 
way with sensational Gypsy Dream fortune 
telling deck. Fascinate friends, have loads 
of fun. Every card tells a story. Easy in- 
,8tructions in each deck. No experience, ho 
“special study. SEND NO MONEY. Mail 
3) name and address, pay postman on arrival 
only $1.00 — age. Money back if 
not delight r. Luck’s CurioCe,. 
Dept. 350:215 ae Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 


[exten] Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS 
money and Personal Stationery 








Take orders for miracle value 
$1 Christmas card assortment from a . 
neighbors. Also Religious, Gift Wra: 
B icemen's assortments up. 


Upto 100%" Profit, Samples on approval. Special Offer. 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO., M-109, ELMIRA, WM. Y. 
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tg S/S GOING 


TOBE 
A 
CLARION, 


And we'll be ready when 
you go-to your CLARION dealer to 
select the set you want. 

CLARIONS—beautiful, keenly 
receptive, with F-M—will be avail- 
able in table models, table combina- 
tions, console combinations, battery 
sets, portables and chair-sides. 
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WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
4640 West Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 





AFTER THE WAR? 


What are you going to do when the war is over— 
when there are no more defense jobs? You will wish 
then you had that form of ‘‘Economic Insurance” 
that has brought more comfort and independence 
than all other forms of investment. A good farm, ina 
fine community, that will produce abundant crops of 
corn, cotton, potatoes, peanuts, vegetables, fruit, 
cane, hay and cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry and Tung 
Nuts, with good water, splendid markets, roads, 
schools and churches, and the finest hunting and fish- 
ing and recreation in America. I have for sale many 
thousands of acres of such lands, in small or large 
tracts. We are offering some special forty acre tracts 
in beautiful NORTHWESTERN FLORIDA, De- 
Funiak Springs at only $7.50 per care—$100.00 cash, 
$10.00 per month. No interest. Own a piece of land 
and have real peace of mind. Write today for our 
FREE booklet. R. E. L. McCaskill, Mer., The Mc- 
Caskill Company, Box 509, DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 


MENDas youlRON 


without Needle and Thread 


Save many hours of tedious mending and darning. Mend 
without sewing as you iron with Amazing Mending Tape. 
New plastic dasovery quickly, easily mends holes, tears, 
@nag®, Worn spote in any fabric—shirts, blouses, coats, 
dresses, trousers, underwear, hosiery, sheets, blan- 
kets, towels, tablecloths, etc. Mends are amooth 
and neat. No lumps. Strong. permanent, long- 
wearing. Will not come off. Stands washing, a 
cleaning, pressing. Save money! Sells like wild. 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 
Sample offer sent immediately to all who 
send name at once. A penny postal will do, 
SEND NO MONEY—j ust your name. 

pe CO., 864 Bar St., AKRON, 
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Mission Fund Set 


A national Youth Fellowship of the 
Evangelical Church has been organized at 
Syracuse, Ind., to correlate the activities 
of numerous conference fellowships cre- 
ated during the spring and summer. Ken- 
neth Pohly, Flat Rock, Ohio, was named 
Fellowship president for the duration. 

A $65,000 War Service Fund, to be 
raised annually by the Church’s young 
people for mission work is first on its work 
program. Bishop G. E. Epp, Naperville, 
Ill., chairman, announced four commis- 
sions would conduct activities on spiritual 
life, missions, social action, and recreation. 


A modified agricultural college, pro- 
viding model farm facilities and experi- 
mental laboratories, will begin training 
hundreds of Roman Catholic priests and 
laymen for postwar rural leadership. The 
school will be established by the Fathers 
of the Precious Blood as a unit of the In- 
stitutum Divi Thomae in Cincinnati. 


The Pope Speaks 


Pope Pius the XII, beneath whose eyes 
the fortunes of war and politics have 
surged for five years, spoke out last week 
on the future of the world and its people. 

He calléd for fulfillment of promises, 
appealed for “collaboration” because 
“there can be no advantage to humanity 
without a basis of Christianity,” now that 
the war has reached “a decisive point.” 

“There must be an elevation of the 
proletariat. The Church has always recog- 
nized private property. The Church,” he 
said, “can not recognize in private prop- 





APPEALS for the “little people” of the 
world came from lips of Pope Pius Xil. 
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Sermonette 


Just because religion requires a 
humble and receptive spirit does not 
mean that the intellectually gifted 
will not find scope and depth for their 
insight in religious faith. It is a mat- 
ter of record that no generation of 
religious people throughout history 
has ever been lacking in the fellow- 
ship and leadership of men and 
women of rare intellectual power. 


Rev. Dr. Theodore C. Speers 
Central Presbyterian Church 
New York, N. Y. 


erty false conceptions such as capitalism. 

“Small and medium property in agricul- 
ture, industry, and commerce must be en- 
couraged and guaranteed. Private prop- 


erty must not overshadow general prop- 


erty but must be a part of it. 

“We are appealing to those . . . to re- 
consider collaboration with all nations of 
a Christian civilization. In the midst of 
so many ruins of souls some honest people 
have remained pure. All men are waiting 
for the end of the war. The promises 
made by statesmen (the Atlantic Char- 
ter?) must be fulfilled.” 


Air-Cooling for Churches 


When air-conditioning becomes avail- 
able to civilians again St. Patrick’s Roman 
Catholic Church, one of Washington’s 
largest, will be among the first equipped. 

“Anyone who has spent a summer in the 
nation’s capital,” said the Very Rev. L. J. 
Shehan, the pastor, “will agree air-condi- 
tioning must become standard equipment, 
especially in down-town churches.” He 
estimated their cost at $50,000. 


Self Supporting Relief 


America’s oldest continuously active 
women’s organization, the Relief Society 
of the Latter-Day Saints (Mormon) 
Church, has abandoned its longstanding 
practice of soliciting funds for charity. 
Reason: The Church’s welfare program is 
doing too good a job. 

Officials announced the program is 
“meeting requirements of the church 
needy.” Welfare work is nearing complete 
self-sustenance, they said. The Relief Soci- 
ety, which observed its tooth anniversary 
last year, will continue its charity work. 





At Nappanee, Ind., the congregation 
of the Church of the Brethren of North- 
ern Indiana heard Puerto Ricans are get- 
ting an average of only half a pint of milk 
per person yearly. Last week, from Nap- 
panee, Ind., to Puerto Rico, went 18 bred 
heifers, just under two years old. 





"Eor whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased; and 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.""—Luke 14:11 
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What to do about 
TIRED EYES 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 





EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops 
of Murine in each eye. Right away it 
starts to cleanse and soothe. You get— 


ww 





QUICK RELIEF! Murine’s 7 scientifically 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
Murine helps thousands—let it help you, too. 


TRIAL OFFER! Send 10c for generous sample 


bottle of Murine. Address The 
Murine Co., Dept. P-8, Chicago. 


[/RINE; 
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NEW Christmas Cards 


JUST SHOW these gorgeous greeting cards to 
friends and others. They’re easy to sell...no 
experience needed. A charming $1 Assortment 
of 21-Christmas Cards pays you a profit of 50c. 
Our other amazing values are the 
“Qilette’”” Assortment of Christ- 
mas Cards, also Religious Cards, 
Everyday Cards, gorgeous Gift 
Wrappings and others. Make 
EXTRA money Now! Get samples 
on approval, Start now ... write 
ARTISTIC CARD co. 
847 WAY STREET, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


CORN ON THE 


FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly: or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
aknife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson C 0., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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First Honors: Mountain ‘Cloud by 
Marius Barbeau (Caxton: $4) goes to the 
head of the class in this department’s esti- 
mation of current reading. It does not 
seem like a novel but rather a long, narra- 
tive poem with a primitive rhythm, sug- 
gestive of its Far North wilderness theme. 
Its epic hero is Pierre Cadieux, Hudson 
Bay trader; its heroine Esalee, a beautiful 
halfbreed. A hauntingly beautiful story 
of romance and tragedy, outstanding for 
its penetrating and sympathetic treatment 
of the Indian. Sharply etched illustrations 
of the North Country by Thoreau Mac- 
Donald harmonize with the text. 


Fiction: Being Met Together by 
Vaughan Wilkins (Macmillan: $2.75) is a 
new book by the author of “And So—Vic- 
toria,”” combining Robert Fulton, a sub- 
marine, and a plan to rescue Napoleon 
from St. Helena. An historical novel, a 
little long, is Thomas B. Costain’s Ride 
With Me (Doubleday, Doran: $3). So 
Thick The Fog by Pomeroy Stewart 
(Scribner: $2.50) appears in the nick of 
time since it is the story of a French 
family during the German occupation. 
Of the mysteries we have seen, two re- 
«main memorable: Sinners Never Die by 
A. E. Martin (Inner Sanctum: $2) and 
the slow but thorough Corpse Without 
a Clue by indefatigable, bombed-out 
R. A. J. Walling (Morrow: $2). 


Non-fiction: The Jew In Our Day by 
Waldo Frank (Duell, Sloan and Pearce: 
$2.50) is a series-of essays eloquent in its 
defense of a race. One would not ordi- 
narily expect a book about Oliver Mor- 
osco to come in from an Idaho publisher 
but here is The Oracle of Broadway just 
that kind of surprise and a pleasant one 
it is (Caxton: $4.25). The Ground We 
Stand On by John Dos Passos (Houghton, 
Mifflin: $3.50) first issued in 1941, has 
been brought out in a new format and edi- 
tion because of the suitability of its theme. 
You Are Younger Than You Think by Dr. 
Martin Gumpert (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce: $2.75) is a well-written and highly 
provocative discussion of ways we grow 
old and how we can avoid some of them. 
From some of the pieces that have been 
coming in from our Alaska correspondent 
we rather expect more books like We Live 
In Alaska by Constance Helmericks (Lit- 
tle, Brown: $2.50) which may persuade 
some of us to consult the housing situa- 
tion there. The only trouble with books 
like An American Dilemma: The Negro 
Problem and Modern Democracy is that 
their size—this one, by Karl Gunnar Myr- 
dal (Harper: $7.50) is two volumes and 


+ 1,483 pages long—prohibits reading by 


the right people. For Children: Gobi 
Campbell by Nell S. Nesbitt (Caxton: 
$2.50) delightful story, type, pictures. 






PAZO RELIEVES THE 
TORTURE OF SIMPLE PILES 





Don’t just suffer the agonizing pain, torture, 
itching of simple piles. Remember, for over thirty 
years amazing PAZO ointment has given 
prompt, comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 
How PAZO Ointment Works 

1. Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain and itch- 
ing. 2. Lubricates hardened, dried parts—helps 
prevent cracking and soreness. 3. Tends to reduce 
swelling and check bleeding. 4. Provides a quick 
and casy method of application. 

Special Pile Pipe for Easy Application 
PAZO ointment has a specially designed, perfor- 
ated Pile Pipe, making application simple and 
thorough. (Some persons, and many doctors, 
prefer to use suppositories, so PAZO is also 
made in suppository form.) 

Get Relief with PAZO Ointment! 
Ask your doctor about wonderful PAZO oint- 
ment and the soothing, blessed relief it gives for 
simple piles. Gee PAZO ointment from your 
druggist today! 


THE GROVE LABORATORIES, Inc., St. Louls, Me, 


~** ASTHMADOR 


The medicated smoke of Dr. 
R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
aids in reducing the severity 
of asthmatic atcacks — helps 
make breathing easier... 
ASTHMADOR is economical, 
dependable, uniform — its 
quality more than ever insured by 
rigid laboratory control of poten- 
cy. Use ASTHMADOR in powder, 
cigarette, or pipe mixture form. At 
any drugstore —try it today! 
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INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure Patent © amen gate ae 
Get new FREE booklet, ‘Protect, 

Your Invention.” No charge for at Bes ~ iF 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1024 Albee Buliding, Washington 5. O. C. 








BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 
BOTH 


FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 

Hospital Expenses paid, upto. . . . $540.00 ° 
FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense paid, upte .. . . . . $135.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, up to . . $300.00 
Loss of Lite by Accident . . . $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upte . . . - $60.00 


You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
Sa or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
y pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for lose of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your policy 
admits you to any hospital in the United 
or Canada. I e hospital yon may heve the 
care of your family doctor. Simply present your 


Family Mutual card at the time of admittance, 
MAIL COUPON TODAY + Ne Agent Will Bother You 





Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-20 
Wilmington, Del. Z 

Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization Pian. 
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city STATE 


Pectosococcssoce 





IF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method fer 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 
BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
65 Cedar St., Seattle 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product “Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 


st! SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS a 
re’ CARDS £45 





Locust, Dept. 587, St.Louls, Mo. 


WANT a pesmnonems business 
professlo on of your own? 
become a correc- 


DO vol tionist. Jaen ny he men and 
women in this Goontty aaatee 

run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 

ks home p trataios. Easy terms. Not medical 

or  aninepeds. No further capital necessary. No 
foods to buy. 49th year. Write for Free Booklet 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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Farms Furnish Employment—I have 
been a lifelong farmer in two Midwest 
states and two Southern states and have 
never known.or seen any unemployment 
in either good times or hard times on 


family-sized farms. Such farms always 
have interesting employment, always a 
home, a job, a profession and a calling. 
If farm income could be relieved from 
the heavy toll taken by the short-sighted, 
greedy agencies of distribution, then farm- 
ing could go a long, long way toward 
solving the unemployment problem 


C. T. Leslie, Orange, Texas 
Be ok as 
We Are Honored—The Oklahoma 
City McGuffey Society, Unit Number 
One, voted unanimously at their last 


meeting for a letter to be written to you 
expressing our thanks for the editorial en- 
titled “The McGuffey Readers” in your 
issue of April 17, 1944. 
Oklahoma City McGuffey Society, 
Unit No. One, Mrs. Vola S. Sewell, Secy. 


We highly appreciate this expression of 
good will from the Oklahoma McGuffey 
Society, and feel specially honored that 
the action was taken by Unit Number 
One. In fostering the virtues of industry, 
thrift, honesty, patriotism, etc., which 
were inculcated by McGuffey we wish the 
Society much success and assure it of our 
complete accord. 


* * cS 


Another "Smallest Church"—I don’t 
think Festina, Iowa, is entitled to the 
honor of having the smallest church in the 
U.S. and I’m sending along in this letter 
a picture of a chapel built by Gen. Thos. 
Sumter, Gamecock of the Revolution. His 
daughter-in-law, Natalie de Lage, was a 
Romanist by profession; but in Sumter, 
the nearest town, there were few Roman- 
ists and no church. Thereupon, for her 
convenience Gen. Sumter had erected this 
modest little chapel. At stated times a 
priest would come up from Charleston, 
conduct services, administer communion. 

I have no measurements to offer save 
my eye-measurement, but I feel sure this 
chapel could not have exceeded 12 feet in 
breadth and probably 14 in length, with 
no steeple and no entrance lobby. It was 
intended solely for Natalie and her chil- 
dren. The General was very fond of them. 

V. Eloise Wilson, Sumter, S. C. 


. . . I know of a little church in Ken- 
tucky that seems to hold the record of be- 
ing the smallest church in the world. I re- 
gret that I do not have a picture of it but 
will have to describe it for you. 

This church is known as Monte Cassino 
and is located on a hill overlooking Madi- 
son Pike at Lexington Avenue in Coving- 
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ton, Kentucky. This shrine was founded 
in 1877 and is built of stones which were 
quarried in the clifis of that vicinity. 
Father Otto Kopf, a Benedictine monk, 
who was then in charge of the vineyards 
there supervised the construction. 

I hope this is of interest to you and 
it may be that there is another church 
smaller than Monte Cassino which is 
about six feet by eight inside, has an altar, 
two kneeling benches and several pictures 
of the Sorrowful Mother. 

Kenneth E. Crouch, Bedford, Va. 
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Good Soil for Blasts—Relative to M. 
L. Coman’s letter “Government Seizes the 


Best” in July 21 PATHFINDER. I, too, 
used to wonder, why not use the waste 
land? 


Powder, explosive of any kind, is a tick- 
lish business. Rocky soil—or soil that has 
rock way down and liable to shift on 
earth’s tremors—would blow everyone up, 
including the ammunition dump. 

Hence, the choice of site always is a 
place of good solid soil—way, way down, 
no case of shifting strata. Where is that 
to be found? On expensive, highly fertile 
farm land. 

Florence Higgins Conley, Shell Lake, Wis. 


The Only Chalk Plant—Have just fin- 
ished reading your Editorial, “Missouri 
Looks in the Mirror,” which is excellent. 
But why did you not give Missouri an- 
other boost? 

A few years ago, in my travels over 
many of the central states, while in Ste. 
Genevieve, Mo., I discovered that Ste. 
Genevieve had the only chalk plant pro- 
ducing chalk that was usable in medicine. 
tooth-pastes, and cosmetics in the United 
States. They were then shipping several 
carloads of chalk weekly. Since that time 
I have learned that their shipments have 
very materially increased. 

Gilbert A. Walker, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


h k 


Farm and Home Hour—The July 17th 
PATHFINDER indicated Secretary Wickard 
and Chairman Fly were considering tell- 
ing (or compelling) the networks to keep 
the Farm and Home Hour on the air as a 
public service, but Wickard leaned toward 
waiting for public opinion to get-in its 
licks. 

Here is my opinion as one of those 
licks: The “Farm and Home Hour” is a 
disguised tool of the “New Deal” and its 
promoters. Its subtle beguilings fed to our 
rural and farm populations are, to the 
politically initiated, a transparent play for 
votes at any coming election. Its render- 
ings of national anthems and old-time 
church hymns become a sort of sacrilege. 
Is public opinion so befogged or dead that 
it will stand for “Washington” cracking 
down on our networks to compel them to 
carry such partisan promoting programs? 

A. W. Hoe, West Medway, Mass. 
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INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC~ 


ARE WEL 





Welder operates from 110 
volts, A.C. or D.C. current 
same as other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- 
als. Not a toy welder that 
uses carbons, but actually \ 
uses standard coated rods— 
sizes 1/16” and 3/32”. How- 
ever, due to Priorities a gen- 
erous supply of 1/16” rods 
only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, etc. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand usesfor thie welder around your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a “Victory Model” Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary parts with the exception of a 
large jar and a small piece of extension cord; these most 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 

from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
promptly. Rush your order now. 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. J-208 Cincinnati 26,0hio 


TLL Ae a 


Inflates FLAT TIRES 


Instantly - Pumeinc! 





















No Changing Tires! 
No Dirt! No Labor! 


At last: Amazing invention 
puts air in flat tires tn 2 min- 
utes—without pumping, with- 
out jacking up wheel—with- 
out changing tires! Sim ly 
hook up amazing AIRTHIE 
between flat tire and your 
spare (or any other air-filled tire) 
and transfer air to flat tire. For 
all automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
etc. No more changing tires on 
the road or at home! -Easy—quick 
—even a child can use it! Small, 
compact, lasts for years. Order 
yours today. 


SEND NO MONEY! Rush name and address 


today—a postcard willdo. Pay postman only $1.95, plus 
40c postage, on delivery. Or send $2.00, and we ship pre- 
paid. If not delighted, return in 10 days for your money 


back. 
oF St., Dept. 3-14 


Complete 


Tire-Aid, 179 W. Washin 
Chicago 


STOP ) 
RADIO &) 
STATIC & 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE's slotted opening and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. tor $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co., 7759 8. Halsted, Dept. AW-1703, Chicago 20, Ill. 


D E A F HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device Without BATTERY. No headband. Worn on 
ear unnoticed, Featherlight. Used by thousands, Send today for free infor- 
mation and names of happy veers in your vicinity. Optical Dealers 
write for Proposition. AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 EAST 
43rd St. (Dept. 2) N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. ‘Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Louls 1, Mo. 
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Brain Teaser 


The following problem introduces our 
new Brain Teaser editor, Mr. C. H. Mer- 
gendahl. Mr. Mergendahl is a graduate of 
Tufts; has studied and taught mathemat- 
ics at Harvard; is a member of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics, and is co-author of several books on 
mathematics. Mr. Mergendahl will not 
only furnish problems and solutions but 
explain them when necessary. 


A mixture of alcohol and water contains 
10 gals. A certain amount of water is 
added and the alcohol is then 30 percent 
of the total. Had double the amount of 
water been added, the alcohol would have 
been 20 percent of the whole. How much 
water was actually added and how much 
alcohol is there? 


Answer to last week’s 


Since D furnishes 12 oranges and E 18 
oranges, they both furnish 30 oranges. 
30 — 3 27; hence, D and E each eats 
1/3 of 27, or 9 oranges, and F eats 9 + 3, 
or 12. Hence, F eats 3 of D’s, and D 
should receive 3/12 of 40, or 10 cents; F 
eats 9 of E’s, and E should receive 9/12 
of 40, or 30 cents. 


Moods of Morpheus 


Though sleep deserts me in the night 
And spurns my ardent wooing, 
Its sure return when comes the light 
Is nearly my undoing. 

Florence Jansson 





Captain Crump was assigned a new or- 
derly, who was a raw recruit. 

“Your work,” advised the Captain, “will 
be to clean my boots, buttons, belts, etc. 
and keep ’em all shined up. Then you'll 
have to shave me, see to my horse and 
keep it groomed, and clean the equipment, 
help serve the breakfast, then lend a hand 
washing up. At 8 o'clock go on parade, 
drill till 12 o’clock. Then you—” 

“Excuse me, sir,” broke in the recruit, 
“is there anybody else in this Army be- 
sides me?” 











Doctor’s Famous Prescription Acts Quickly 


Athlete’s Foot is a stubbo 
skin infection which calls 
with a recognized specific. 
Using Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX—the original 
formula develo by this noted authority 
on diseases and deformities of the feet—is 
amazingly effective in FIVE highly im- 
portant ways: 
To inmotion felieve intense itching 
i fea epee aor 
4) Fe help prevent pw Lf oe 
f } To aid quick ealing 
So, at the first sign of itching, cracked, 
peeling, blistered or raw skin between the 
toes, or on the feet, use Dr. Scholl’s SOL- 
VEX (Liquid on Cthement). — marvel 
Ww prom uces good 
oy here Taner en De, Scholl's SOLVER! 


WAVE 


SOLV EF "4 one he’ 
WPERSONAL STATIONERY" 


Your Name & Address Elegantly 
Printed on 200 Sheets Antique Bond & 
100 Matching Envelopes +++ only++> 


tormenting 
f treatment 












We will elegantly print anyone's 
name and pe business or per- 
sonal style, on 200 sheets of orap, 
new Antique Bond Stationery, 

on 100 matching envelo; for 


4 yon paid! Either same 

Sadao inted on ALL 

the es ref envel: or 

half-and- " dividing the sta- 

tionery between TWO names and 

addresses. ey bay Guarantee. 
Supply limited. er NOW! 


Dept. 208 WESTERN STATIONERY CO. TOPEKA, KANS. 





Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill at ease be- 
cause of loose, wabbly false teeth. FASTEETH, -. 
an improved alkaline (non-acid) powder, sprin- 
kled on your plates holds them firmer so they 
feel more comfortable. Soothing and cooling to 
gums made sore by excessive acid mouth. 
Avoid embarrassment caused by loose plates. 
Get | FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


PULVEX 
FLEA POWDE 
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Open the Windows, Mr. Hull!! 


Mr. Cordell Hull, veteran Secretary of State, has emphasized 
that the success of any forthcoming international agency for 
“world security” must depend on active backing by an informed 
public opinion. The public press, he says, is the link between 
the people and the statesmen who will attempt, in this genera- 
tion, to build a framework of international co-operation. 

Now is an excellent time for Mr. Hull and his asSociates to 
start practicing what they preach. 

Week before last, the corps of newsmen comprising the State 
Dept. Correspondents’ Assn. was forced to protest the hush- 
hush atmosphere surrounding the Dumbarton Oaks conference. 
They had been given the brush-off at this conference, as at other 
international conferences, by the following announcement: 

We will release through our press officers periodically joint 

communiques insofar as these will not interfere with smooth 

and rapid progress toward agreed recommendations regard- 
ing an international security organization. 

Typical of the communiques that were, figuratively, tossed 
over the guarded walls of Dumbarton Oaks to pressmen waiting 
on the sidewalks was the following, titled “Washington Con- 
versations on International Organization ... No. 5”: 

The Steering Committee met at 11 o'clock this morning. 

The meeting continued through the luncheon hour and is 

still in session into the afternoon. The general views of the 

three groups have been clarified in the initial presentations. 

Now the Secretariat needs time to prepare materials for dis- 

cussion in the day to day meetings next week. No meetings 

are scheduled for Saturday or Sunday. The delegates will 
be free to do what they like over the weekend. 

And that was that. There, insofar as the State Dept. was 
concerned, and would permit until the formal summation of 
agreements was given out on August 29, was the typical day’s 
“news” out of Dumbarton Oaks. Memorandums of this type 
give rise to speculation and rumor, and becloud the major issues 
in the public mind. Any sincere movement for world peace and 
understanding is hindered . . . at a time when absolute honesty 
and open sincerity are essential to the welfare of the future. 

This reluctance to give information on the three-power talks 
is another symptom of the disease that infects the State Depart- 
ment clear down to the bone. That disease is a sense of caste, 
an aloofness from the “man on the street” that permeates most 
of the department’s offices. It is epidemic among the profes- 
sional career-men as well as among those in the Office of Cur- 


_rent Information. All seem to move in the rarefied atmosphere 


of a “privileged class” . . . a million miles from Main St. 

Obviously, the public cannot be let in on every wrangle that 
occurs in the graystone monstrosity on Pennsy Ivania Avenue. 
Yet if Secretary. Hull is sincere about the important role Ameri- 
can public opinion is to-play in maintaining world-peace, he will 
open the State Department windows to let out a few shouts 
and let in a few echoes of public opinion. The secrecy, the 
hauteur, the indifference to the people that chokes the atmos- 
phere there today is far, far removed from the ideals of Democ- 
racy. 

A republic ceases to be a republic when its affairs of state are 
run by a clique of “stuffed shirts” who feel that they can not, 
or will not, take the people into their confidence. Dumbarton 


Oaks followed the secretive, censored pattern of the Teheran 
and Cairo Conferences. 

You are a native Tennessean, Mr. Hull, born to the forth- 
rightness and democracy of Andrew Jackson. Open the win- 
dows, Mr. Hull. 


* * * 
The Time for Decision 


Questions of strategic importance in the Orient today concern 
peacemaking rather than war-making. The general plans for de- 
feating Japan have undoubtedly been drawn. To all appearances 
their execution is far ahead of schedule. Much hard fighting re- 
mains to be done, but President Roosevelt has pointed toward 
victory in the Pacific “perhaps sooner than we had dared to hope.” 
And Admiral Nimitz has ventured to guess that the victory 
might be achieved even without actual land invasion of Japan. 

But there is reason to fear that plans for the peace are far 
behind schedule and may still be exceedingly vague. Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Chiang Kai-shek are reported to have agreed at 
Cairo that all Japan’s conquests are to be stripped from her. 
In the succeeding ten months that statement has been reiterated 
but not expanded. It is but one step toward Pacific peace. 
Many more remain to be taken before Japan is defeated. 

An example of the many problems remaining:—What shall 
be done about Hong Kong? Britain’s 99-year “lease” of the 
island has over half a century to run. Churchill has declared 
bluntly against “any” dismemberment of the Empire. The 
English have refused even to discuss the Hong Kong issue with 
China. Meanwhile, Chinese spokesmen declare just as bluntly 
that ‘of course” Hong Kong must be restored to them, and 
that all extra-territoriality must cease. 

Russia’s stake in Chinese territory, almost liquidated by 
Japan in 1904-05, is rapidly extending again through the north- 
ern provinces. Germany lost her holdings to Japan in World 
War I. French occupation of Kwangchouwon may not be re- 
sumed, though thus far only Chinese determination stands in 
its way. The international settlement at Shanghai has been 
temporarily “Japanized.” Will it, too, be restored to China, as 
Chiang Kai-shek insists it must be? And what kind of protec- 
tion, if any, are American and British investments to have? 

Burmay Siam, Indo-China, the Malayan States and the Dutch 
East Indies all comprise native populations ruled by Western 
powers. The utter lack of support these peoples gave to Allied 
arms in the face of Japanese attack indicates how little suc- 
cess the colonizing policies have had. Concurrently the fierce 
fighting of the Filipino Army and organization of a Korean 
underground movement shows what a difference is made by the 
hope of freedom. India’s unique problems are receiving serious 
study, and a solution has been brought nearer by the new 
accord recently expressed by Gandhi and Moslem leaders. 

There was never a time when it was more important for 
Americans to know and understand the East. Little effort has 
been made by the U.S. government or its State Department to 
explain the problems involved. The White House, for all its 
hooting about peace-planning, continues to sit on the Far East’s 
powder keg, smoking cigarettes and talking blissfully about a 
world-peace that so far shows weaker planning than the fiasco 
at Versailles, 25 years, and twenty million war-murders, ago. 
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HE KNOWS WHERE TO LOOK 





FarM JOURNAL is for this farmer a regular and \ alued source of information about things he wants 
to buy. Its advertising pages tell him what’s good in home furnishings, farm equipment, household 
appliances. His wife learns of the personal things she and the children need—cosmetics, clothing, 
packaged goods. Farm JouRNAL, for you—if you retail to rural trade—is also a wealth of facts. It 
lets you know what products to stock, what these prosperous farm families will ask for. Two and a 
half million farmers subscribe to Farm JourNAv. That means ten million consumers, influenced by 


this largest, best-known of all rural magazines. 


FARM JOURNAL © Zanes wiz 
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More Wartime Help from Frigidaire! 


HOW TO MAKE A PIE 
IN YOUR REFRIGERATOR 





Make a pie in your refrigerator? You cer- 
tainly can—filling, crust and all! Here are 
some things you should know about making 
one of those grand-tasting frozen treats, that 
gives a real lift to wartime menus. 


Don’t be Stumped if your freezing com- 
partment’s too small for a pie plate. Just 
make the pie in your refrigerator’s freezing 
tray and serve in slices. 


Choose Your Flavor and Filling! Whether 
your favorite flavor is peach, lemon or 
chocolate — or any of the popular delights — 
buy your favorite ice cream for the filling 
or make one like the recipe on this page. 
Perhaps you prefer a chiffon filling. Then 
remember: all chiffon pies should be chilled 
thoroughly in the food compartment of your 


FOOD 


GET THIS FREE 36-PAGE BOOKLET 
from your Frigidaire Dealer! 


101 Refrigerator Helps!” For all re- 
frigerator users. New tips on care and 
use of your refrigerator. Find Frigidaire 
Dealer’s name in your Classified Tele- 
phone Directory or write Frigidaire, 
222 Taylor Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, address 
192 Commercial Road, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


refrigerator and kept there until served. 
And to be sure your chiffon fillings stand 
up and stay light, chill the gelatin thoroughly 
before whipping. 


Here’s Something Unusual if you want an 
oven-baked pie shell. In mixing dough, sub- 
stitute orange-juice for water in the recipe 
and add a teaspoon of grated orange rind. 
It’s a brand new taste! Incidentally, chilling 
pastry dough in your refrigerator makes it 
more tender and flaky, 


To Get Variety Into Your Crusts! Use whole 
vanilla or chocolate wafers in place of a 
baked pie shell. Line your pie plate with the 
wafers. Or use graham cracker crumbs. Chill 
graham cracker crusts thoroughly in your 
refrigerator before adding filling. 


FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM! 
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A Frozen Pie is Easy to Make 
Buy or make the filling. Use quart of ice 
cream if available, or make filling as follows: 
Sp a EE 
cup granu ate sugar 
g 


cup light corn syrup 
Green coloring 


Beat eggs until lemon colored. Add sugar - 
snails to egg until mixture is thick. 

Add remaining ingredients as listed. Freeze 

with control at coldest position. When 
frozen, remove to bowl, whip until light. 

Now fill crust which can be made as follows: 

To make Crust and Assemble 

14 cups graham cracker i cup “setae sugar 
‘4 > 


crumbs cup butter or substitute 
Blend crumbs with sugar and butter. Line 
pan with % of mixture. Chill. Fill with ice 
cream or add lime filling after it has been 
beaten, cover with remaining crumbs, freeze 
until firm, with control at coldest position. 
Garnish with strawberries. 


1 cup coffee cream 

1 cup milk 

¥, cup lime juice 

1 teasp. grated lime peel 


EAT WISELY—SAVE FOOD! 


FRIGIDAIRE 


in War Production 





Division of 


GENERAL MOTORS ) 


Peacetime Builders of 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS +» RANGES » WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 

AIR CONDITIONERS 

BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + 


Listen to 
GENERAL MOTORS 
SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
Every Sunday Afternoon, 
NBC Network 





